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Asp1 RATION 


| long for far horizons rimmed with hills, 
Whose skies descend to outline bastioned heights, 
Whose exaltation lifts my soul and fills 


With adoration all my days and nights. 


Such were the heights where dwelt the gods of old, 
Olympic Jove and Sinai’s Elohim. 
There Moses climbed God's glory to behold 


And there transfigured prayed the Nazarene. 


‘Midst wrack and change they speak of what endures. 
Their fastnesses proclaim God's righteousness. 
Their forests’ slopes breathe vital airs that cure. 


Their melting snows like mercy flow to bless. 


So would | live rimmed round by soaring heights; 
By aspirations and exalted goals; 
Thus to attempt wherein my heart delights, 


And be like Him the Saviour of our souls. 


—William H. Hudnut 
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“Giving Is Choosing” 

In your issue of September 30, Paul 
Calvin Payne, under the title of “Giving 
Is Choosing,” fails to take into account 
where the money comes from, which the 
Seventh Day Adventists raise for their 
Benevolence Budget. No doubt much of 
it comes from their own pockets; but 
every year they have what they call an 
“ingathering” when the members make 
a house-to-house canvass throughout 
their neighborhoods, soliciting contribu- 
tions from others of all denominations. 
... The Adventists are fine Christian 
people and are doing excellent mission- 
ary work, and this writer has no com- 
ments to make on the ethics of their way 
of raising funds. But it is hardly fair to 
cite its giving in comparison with the 
giving of other churches who seldom or 
never call on outsiders, and who not 
only support the work of their own de- 
nominations, but also help to swell the 
Adventist funds. 

—J. C. GALLoway 
Punta Gorda, Fia. 


Free Beer to Servicemen 
I did not like the comment, “Distribu- 
tion of Free Beer to Service Men Pro- 
tested,” in the Sounding Board, October 
28 issue of PRESBYTERIAN Lire. Let us 
try to keep sobriety at home, but, in the 
name of God, let the men who are about 
to die have anything that will help them 
through the hell they face. It’s narrow, 
small approaches like this to the alcohol 
problem that drive people to the bars. 
—Mnrs. E. W. CovincTron 
Goleta, Cali}. 


Assumption of Mary 
I was glad to read a news story in 
your September 16 issue about opposi- 
tion to the dogma of the Assumption, 
which was recently proclaimed by the 
Roman Catholic Church. It seems to me 
that when the hierarchy of a religious 
group can tell its people, without scrip- 
tural authority, what to believe, that is 
a very serious thing. I think we Protes- 
tants should be more noisy about this 
dogma and let the world know how we 
feel. Let us not be anti-Catholic for the 
sake of being so. But are there ways in 
which we can be more pro-Protestant 
by taking a stand for the principles in 

which we believe? 

—JuneE Howarp 
St. Louis, Mo. 


See “Fighting For Free Schools,” 
page 11, and News, page 18. 
—Tue Epirors 


Articles On World Issues 

It's certainly pleasing to read of men 
like Charles Malik working in the UN. 
(“The UN’s Other Mr. Malik,” P.L., No- 
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vember 11) and the article about him in- 
creased my knowledge of the Near East 
and of the UN both. Although the UN 
is not a specifically Christian organiza- 
tion, I feel we all ought to know more 
about it. Could we have more articles 
dealing with world issues? Paul Payne 
is good, but we need, many of us, more 
background than his short editorials can 
include. We see these subjects all the 
time in the newspapers, but I for one 
need the help of a Christian publication 
in developing views that square with 
our religion. 
—Haro_p SEVERANCE 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Prayer 

The articles on prayer by Leslie D. 
Weatherhead raise an important point. 
It is so easy to pray only when one 
needs something, and it is just as easy 
for prayer to become a habit. I like es- 
pecially the way Mr. Weatherhead pre- 
sents arguments pro and con for all the 
concepts we have of prayer... . It can 
never be over-emphasized that we must 
do our part, and keep our faith with 
God, if we expect prayers to be an- 
swered. Prayer is just one phase of our 
religion that has become automatic and 
almost meaningless for so many people. 
Let’s hope that especially these people 
read the penetrating pieces. I, for one, 

have benefited immensely by them. 
—Mrs. WiLBuR CONNING 
New York, N.Y. 


Heroes 

Thanks to PresByTERIAN LiFe and 
Irvin C. Poley for the splendid article, 
“Who Are Your Children’s Heroes?” in 
the November 11 issue. As the harrassed 
mother of two boys, who is fighting a 
daily battle against the threat of some 
radio and television shows to our family 
routine, | welcome these recommenda- 
tions of heroes in literature who may 
eclipse the shining aura now surround- 
ing such figures as Hopalong Cassidy 
and the Lone Ranger in the eyes of my 
sons. Granted that most current radio 
and TV programs are entertaining and 


that in them good usually triumphs over | 


evil, many of them generate so much 
bang-bang excitement that the altruism 
of the chief characters is all but ob- 
scured. —FraNceEs H. HARTMAN 


Detroit, Mich. 

Slate Ridge Church 
The article on the Slate Ridge Church 
(“Historic Churches Celebrate Anni- 
versaries,” P.L., October 28) was espe- 
cially interesting to me, as my great- 
great-grandparents, Daniel Moor and 
his wife, Mary Ann, received a letter 
from this church which was issued on 
March 9, 1779, and .. . is still in our 
family. This states that they are free 
from scandal and that they may be re- 
ceived into any Christian Church... . 
—E.ia M. GeRHOLD 
Elgin, 1. 











GET THIS ANNUITY... 
It may mean 


Longer Life for You — 


It will mean 


Better Life for Others! 


The Peace of Mind which comes from a 
regular income that never shrinks may 
add years to your life. Figures prove 
owners of annuities live longer. 

As a holder of an American Bible 
Society Annuity Agreement, you receive 
a generous check regularly, regardless of 
world conditions. 

Such checks have been issued without 
fail for more than 100 years. 

You enjoy SECURITY—SAFETY— 
SAVINGS in income tax—and, in addi- 
tion, the permanent SATISFACTION of 
making the Bible more widely available 
throughout the world, 

Send for “A Gift That Lives?’ an in- 
teresting booklet that explains the plan 
and how you can both give and receive 
generously at the same time. 
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* STRENGTH FOR SERVICE to God and Country—the little book 
with a BIG mission during World War Il—has been revised and re-issued 
to meet the needs of the men and women in the services now! 


* STRENGTH FOR SERVICE is a book of spiritual refreshment—to 
inspire, encourage, and to sustain the morale of our men and women in the 
services. It is the very thing for which you are looking to give to those who 
go from their homes, their churches, their businesses, their schools into 
the armed forces. 


Again, it’s the right book, at just the right time. Again, it’s a rugged book 
—made to take hard wear and constant use. 


Among the writers of the 370 strength-filled pages: 





Harrison Ray Anderson Teunis E. Gouwens Garner S. Odell 
Jesse H. Baird Hlion T. Jones Stuart R. Oglesby 
Thomas C. Barr William P. Lemmon Floyd A. Pos 
Glenn Clark Emory W. Luccock B. Johnston Reemtsma 
Francis Shunk Downs Clarence E. Macartney John C. Siler 
Charles R. Erdman Thomas S. Mutch Thomas Guthrie Speers 
Asa J. Ferry Norman E. Nygaard Robert B. Whyte 

AND ALSO: 
Hampton Adams William H. Danforth Edgar DeWitt Jones 
Paul Althouse Albert Edward Day E. Stanley Jones 
Roger W. Babson 4. George Dorn Robert G. Lee 
Robert Merrill Bartlett L. L. Dunnington R. G. Letourneau 
Bernard Iddings Bell Frank B. Fagerburg John Homer Miller 
Dawson C. Bryan James Gordon Gilkey Harry E. Paisley 
Roy A. Burkhart Costen J. Harrell Harold Cooke Phillips 
Bernard C. Clausen Arthur Wentworth Hewitt Daniel A. Poling 


« « and 325 others 


Plan now to send copies to your men and women in the services 


Price, just 90 cents per copy 


At Your Bookstore... hing Oh -~Cokesbuy 
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The briefease after which this col- 
umn is named has gone to Korea. Carry- 
ing it is Robert J. Cadigan, whose trav- 
eling companion on the five-week trip is 
Dr. John Thompson Peters, Secretary of 
United Promotion for the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. Upon their return the 
initials R. J.C. will again appear at the 
bottom of this space. 

Hardly three weeks before a North- 
west Airlines ship whisked these two 
toward Tokyo, and Seoul, Dr. Charles 
T. Leber of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions told them he wanted them to “go 
to Korea and bring back an objective 
appraisal of the missionary situation.” 


Accredited war correspondents for 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire, they'll report to 
thurch World Service, The Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America, 
and The Methodist Church, as well as 
to their Presbyterian constituents. 

It was a pretty hectic three weeks of 
preparation for the two. Literally scores 
of John Peters’ strategy meetings and 
speaking engagements had to be can- 
celed or postponed. Both men had to 
acquire clothing commensurate with the 
10-degree-below-zero weather in Ko- 
rea. Plane space had to be secured, to- 
gether with passports and F.B.I. clear- 
ance. The Tokyo headquarters of Gen- 
eral MacArthur had to cable its okay. 
The security clearance came through 
only six hours before take-off time. It 
was a three-week quick metamorphosis 
from a world of white collars, type- 
writers, speeches, and deadlines to a 
wartime scheme of passports, sleeping 
bags, and army garb. 


Eves THE BRIEFCASE itself had to be 
readied for the journey—a seam had 
opened at one end and a shoemaker 
had to be called on for repairs. 

When two so valuable to the Church 
go so far so swiftly in so uncertain 
times, it may be the occasion to look 
again at page 336 in the Book of Com- 
mon Worship: 


“Almighty God, who art the sure 
Guide and strong Refuge of all who put 
their trust in Thee: We beseech Thee 
to watch over all travelers by land or 
sea or air, and to vouchsafe to them Thy 
favor and protection; preserve them 
from all evils and dangers on their way; 
and of Thy mercy bring them again to 
their homes and friends in_ peace; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


—R.H.H. 
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Edith Agnew (author of Eskimo 
Preacher, p. 8) is now Assistant 
Editor of Children’s Publications 
in the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion. As teacher, writer, and edi- 
tor, she has held a variety of posts 
in the Church, and has travelled 
over most of the United States and 





Alaska. While teaching Spanish- 
American children in the moun- 
tains of New Mexico, she wrote a 
cycle of poems about that pic- 
turesque region and its people— 
“The Songs of Marcelino.” In 1945 
Miss Agnew came to National Mis- 
sions headquarters in New York as 
Assistant in the office of Education 
and Publicity. It was during Roy 
Ahmaogak’s year of study in the 
United States that she learned to 
know the Eskimo preacher of her 
story. 


Goldie Capers Smith (Dark 
Madonna, page 25) is a teacher 
of English at Tulsa University, 
Oklahoma. A native Texan, she 
has been a member of City Tem- 
ple Presbyterian Church, Dallas, 
since childhood. Although Dark 
Madonna is a personal experi- 
ence article, Mrs. Smith's favor- 
ite writing form is poetry, and 
her poems have appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post, Good 
Housekeeping, McCall’s, and 
other national magazines. 


Herbert Booth Smith, author 
of “A Christmas Eve Answer to 
Prayer,” (page 13), is pastor of First 
Presbyterian Church of Burlingame, 
California, and was Moderator of 
the General Assembly in 1941, In 
1925, when the events described 
in his article occurred, Dr. Smith 
Was pastor of Emmanuel Presby- 
terian Church of Los Angeles. Two 
of his four sons, Herbert Booth 
Smith, Jr., and James Comfort 
Smith, are also California pastors, 
and represent the fourth consecu- 
tive generation of Presbyterian 
ministers in the family. 
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THE 


COVER 


The Cover shows Pastor Ah- 
maogak in a typical setting. Tak- 
en by National Missions photog- 
rapher Frederick Thorne, this 
view is a still from the motion 
picture, Northern Outposts, 
which surveys the frontiers of 
Presbyterian work in Alaska. 


The sun never sets on the Pres- 
byterian Church. Members of our 
denomination will be celebrating 
Christmas all around the globe, 
and our News columns will give 
advance coverage of many of these 
celebrations. 

The National Council of Pres- 
byterian Men and Presbyterian 
Life will present a Christmas 
gift to readers—“‘A Brief His- 
tory of Our Church”, by Paul 
Wolfe, pastor of The Brick 
Church in New York. First pub- 
lished by the N.C.P.M. as “A 
Brief History of Presbyterian- 
ism”, this is a capsule record of 
the long tradition of which we 
are a part. Many readers, we 
believe, will want to make it a 
permanent addition to their 
shelf of religious reading. 








PRESBYTERIAN Lire is published by 
authority of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, under 
the direction of the Board of Direc- 
tors of PRESBYTERIAN Lire, INc. 
DERECTORS 
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Editorial Comment 


By Paul Calvin Payne 














CHRISTMAS 1950 


“Civilized” man has been behaving badly in our 
time. He has been guilty of barbarities that make him 
a fit companion for Attila the Hun and the savages of 
other ages. In consequence, one of the marks of the 
day is man’s disillusionment with himself. The an- 
cient doctrine of total depravity has been dusted off 
and now occupies the center of the theological stage 
supported by an enormous and terrible bill of parti- 
culars. 

Into this mood now comes the sweet music of the 
Christmas carols, the wise men silhouetted against the 
distant night sky, the star seen from the east, gentle 
faces in the soft glow of the manger, shepherds in the 
night, angel songs bringing a promise of peace that 
never before in human history seemed so distant and 
unreal. Christmas in nineteen fifty! 

But Christmas has something to say to nineteen 
fifty that nineteen fifty needs to hear. The commer- 
cializing of the season will, in all probability, reach 
a new high this year, and thoughtful Christians are 
rightfully distressed at this trend. The extent to which 
Santa Claus has moved in and increasingly usurped 
the role of hero on Christ’s birthday is a situation to 
which Christian parents and teachers must give at- 
tention. 


Last March President Truman asked Gordon 
Gray, “as a sort of a vacation job between his resigna- 
tion as Secretary of the Army and president of the 
University of North Carolina, to look into our foreign 
economic relations.” 

The work was done while South Korea was being 
invaded. In this atmosphere of crisis the facts of life 
were courageously considered. One of these facts, all 
too frequently forgotten, is that foreign economic aid 
is an “integral and indivisible part of our whole for- 
eign policy and that this burden cannot be regulated 
by the calendar.” 

This aid is so essential that, without it, aid in 
armaments becomes meaningless. Billions spent in 
defense will be spent in vain if the American Con- 
gress and the American public yield to pleas of local 
selfish or partisan interests to cut short prematurely 
the program of foreign economic aid. 

So much for the so-called “practical” or “realistic 
side” of the picture. 

But the situation also has moral aspects. Charles 
Malik, Lebanon’s representative to the United Na- 
tions and Minister to the United States (See Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire, November 11) points out that “the 
West must share the material goods of the earth with 
the rest of the world in greater liberality. It is im- 
possible for western civilization to defend _ itself 
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On the other hand, this commercializing of a 
sacred festival is only possible because of a noble 
characteristic in man himself, It is not without signifi- 
cance that the biggest merchandising period of the 
year is a time when people are buying things not for 
themselves but for others. Much of this buying is un- 
wise. Some of it foolish, but for all of that there is a 
“lift” to the days before Christmas that grows def- 
initely out of the fact that “it is in giving not in seek- 
ing gifts the heart is blest.” A new tenderness comes 
into the family when a husband says to his wife, “I’ve 
got your Christmas present put away,” and a new 
sparkle in the eyes of children who “know what they 
are going to give Daddy.” The motives in Christmas 
giving may be mixed, but it is the sheer joy of giving 
things to people we love and in sharing what we have 
with others near and far who are in need that gives 
Christmas much of its incomparable radiance. 

The essential Christmas truth, however, goes far 
deeper. It is something God knows about us which 
we keep forgetting. God knows that with all our 
selfishness and greed, with all our cruelty and fear, 
we are still the kind of creatures who will respond to 
love as we will respond to nothing else. No one who 
remembers this can completely despair of his fellows. 


against Communism as long as between Moscow and 
Washington there are teaming billions of human be- 
ings who have never known anything except poverty, 
privation, and the ever-present menace of starvation, 
and to whom ‘Moscow’ means, truly or falsely, that 
an end will be put to their eternal misery. It is im- 
possible for western civilization to defend itself 
against the onslaught of Communism so long as the 
standard of living in the United States is ten to a 
hundred times higher than what it is throughout Asia, 
and so long as the United States and the rest of the 
West do nothing effective about it.” 

There is a very intimate connection between the 
Gray report, Mr. Malik’s plea, and the meaning of 
Christmas. 

If America is to be, under God, the instrument of 
salvation for the free world, she must also accept re- 
sponsibility for the moral leadership of the world. To 
do this, Americans must be ready to demonstrate 
their concern and love for peoples of other lands, and 
it must be made very clear that we are acting not 
primarily in self-interest, but because we are genu- 
inely devoted to all of our fellows who are seeking 
freedom. There is a very positive connection between 
gifts and peace. “God so loved that he gave”—“Peace 
on earth.” If America would promote peace, our na- 
tion must learn both to love more and to give more. 























In order to reach his people, Roy Ahmaogak must sometimes pile his equipment on a sled and travel by dog-team over ice-fields. 


ESKIMO PREACHER 


Born in a house of whalebone and sod, content to hunt for furs in the ice-fields and raise 
his eleven children under the midnight sun, Roy Ahmaogak tried to escape the job he 
knew was his. When he finally accepted, he created an alphabet for his own language 
in order to translate the Bible. 


{pe CAREER of Eskimo Roy Ahma 
ogak, who started as a hunter and 
is now a Presbyterian minister, is linked 
in my mind with the poem, Hound of 
Heaven, by 
poem describes the writer's vain at- 
tempts to evade the call of Christ: 


Francis Thompson. The 


“I fled Him, down the nights and 

down the days 

I fled Him down the arches of the 

years 

I fled Him down the labyrinthine 

Wavs 

Of mv own mind,... 

From those strong feet that fol- 

lowed, followed after.”® 

For Ahmaogak hadn't wanted to be a 
minister. He didn’t want to spend his 
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time and energy translating the Bible 
into the unwritten Inupiat dialect. It 
was too hard. 

Oh, he knew the work ought to be 
done. People were continually suggest- 
ing it to him—Dr. Greist and Mr. Klere- 
koper, the missionaries; that couple he 
met on a trip from Barrow to Demarka- 
tion Point, who begged for a few chap- 
ters of the Bible in their own language: 
Eskimo friends at Barrow; his wife; and 
that inner voice, insistent. 

He had shut his ears and his mind 


*From Tue Hounv or Heaven, by Francis 
Thompson. Used by permission of Charles Scrib 
ners Son 


to them all. No, he would do his Chris- 
tian duty by interpreting for mission- 
aries. He would quiet his conscience by 
translating a few hymns now and then. 
But at heart he was a hunter and always 
would be. And he always would have 
been, except for that other inescapable 
Hunter of men. 

When he was born at Barrow (Oot- 
keavik), Alaska, in 1898 (he was never 
certain of the exact date), the village 
was altogether Eskimo except for the 
missionaries. 

His father was, like all the neighbor- 
ing men, a hunter and fisherman. His 
mother was homekeeper and a midwife. 
The life of the family was made up of 
the simple essentials of getting food, 
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keeping warm, bringing up babies, and 
sharing in neighborhood episodes of 
births, marriages, deaths, privations in 
hard years, and celebrations over suc- 
cessful hunting in good years. 

These were the things Roy knew as 
a boy: his own house, built of whale- 
bone and sod, banked with blocks of 
ice in winter against the cold winds; 
the sand bar that pointed like a finger 
out into the ocean, with a tiny settle- 
ment at the tip of it known as Point 
Barrow; the ocean itself, where great 
cakes of ice cracked off from the ice 
shelf at the beginning of summer and 
piled up in ridges like mountains; ani- 
mals of the far North—walruses, seals 
and ogruks (fat, bearded cousins to the 
seal), whales and bears; fish; the tundra 
stretching inland, flat and treeless and 
spotted with little lakes. In summer the 
land was bright with grass and wild 
flowers and berries; in winter it was 
bleak and white, and dogs trekked 
across it pulling sleds. Around the hori- 
zon the sun swung in a slow circle, 
shining at midnight to produce continu- 
ous daylight in the summer, disappear- 
ing entirely for continuous darkness in 
the winter. Winter moonlight was bril- 
liant over the gleaming snow, and at 
times the northern lights flicked over 
the sky in flaming tongues of color. 
Once a year the U.S. revenue cutter 
Bear arrived with mail and supplies, 
carrying away furs, skins, and the ivory 
of walrus teeth. Once in a while whalers 
and seamen were wrecked on the Point, 
and had to be brought in to the mis- 
sion doctor. Those were the things that 
Roy remembered as a natural part of 
his life. 


Ar A GOVERNMENT SCHOOL with mis- 
sion teachers, he learned a little English, 
studied numbers, geography, and _his- 
tory. At Sunday school he learned 
strange stories from the Bible. He never 





missed going to church with his father 
and mother, who had been among the 
first Christian converts in this northern- 
most mission in America. 

His schooling was spasmodic because 
it was frequently interrupted by hunt- 
ing and fishing trips. Sometimes Roy 
went with his father far into the interior 
with the dogs and the sleds, trapping 
mink and marten along the streams, 
coming back tired, but satisfied, with 
piles of valuable furs. 

The school at Barrow afforded only 
an elementary education. Roy, finish- 
ing the eighth grade, began to act as 
assistant to the school teacher. From 
1913 until 1925 he taught in the school. 
He married one of the teachers, who 
died shortly after their marriage. In 
1920 he married Isabel Manuluk, his 
present wife, who was a Barrow girl. 


A Missionary’s Advice 


In 1921 Dr. Henry W. Greist arrived 
to take charge of the mission hospital 
at Barrow. He had the usual struggle 
with the Inupiat language, and Roy 
made himself useful as interpreter. Roy 
was excellent in that capacity, for his 
mind was quick and his understanding 
of the Bible clear. He brought to his 
interpreting a poetic spirit. 

“You, Roy,” the doctor used to say 
to him, “could be a minister to your peo- 
ple in your own right. You could give 
them the gospel in their own tongue. 
Why not take the time to study for it? 
You are needed, you know.” 

But Roy said no. He hadn't the edu- 
cation, and in other ways he was not 
fitted for that sort of work. Besides, he 
had his family, and it was growing fast. 
Already by 1927, there were four chil- 
dren, Alice Ahlook, Elizabeth Kilapsuk, 
May Atahnak, and Roy Junior. How 
would he feed them, if he gave up busi- 
ness for study? The more he thought 
about it, the more he wanted to be just 


what other Eskimo men were, a hunter 
and a fisherman. That and no more. 

So he packed himself and his family 
out into the wilderness eastward. He 
went deliberately, turning his back on 
books and studies, facing freedom and 
plenty. At the same time, a slightly 
troubled conscience traveled with him. 
“You are running away,” a voice in his 
heart kept saying. And he refused to 
listen. 

Hunting was good, and so was trap- 
ping. Roy Ahmaogak amassed piles and 
piles of furs, now and then making a 
run from his camp to the village to 
trade them for provender. He fed his 
children well, and they were content; 
content, and a little wild, too; ignorant, 
except for what he and their mother 
could teach them. 

For four years they stayed out in the 
wilds. Margaret Kaiyana and Ray Ame- 
kak were born there. By the end of that 
time the older children were in real 
need of schooling. For their sakes, he 
would have to go back to Barrow. They 
needed the discipline of mastering les- 
sons assigned, of deciphering English 
books. They needed the companionship 
of other boys and girls. Yes, he had to 
go back. 

Dr. Greist was glad to see him, and 
betore he knew it he was interpreter 
again, and active in the church. But 
when the doctor urged him to do extra 
studying in history books and books on 
Christian doctrine, he studied only a 
little. “Not too much,” his mind kept 
telling him. “Not too much, lest I go 
too far.” 

When the Rev. and Mrs. Frederick 
Klerekoper arrived in Barrow in 1936, 
they, too, commandeered his services. 
Roy felt really sorry for Mr. Klere- 
koper. He was so in earnest about learn- 
ing the language and so discouraged be- 
cause he could not see it in written 
form. There was no grammer, no 














Children at Eskimo school (abore) do their work in English. Roy Ahmaogak is helping them to learn to read in their own lan- 
guage too, for which—in order to express Biblical ideas—he invented new words as strange as those on blackboard at right. 
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Ordination by members of Yukon Presbytery meant that Ahmaogak could set to 
work at last on the work among his people for which he went to U. S. to prepare. 





A year’s study at Bloomfield Seminary helped Ahmaogak prepare for his mission. 
Here he got help of experts on his alphabet, primer and translation of the Bible. 
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primer, no dictionary. The two of them 
began to work on a dictionary, slowly, 
for neither of them knew how to set the 
Inupiat sounds to letters. As best they 
could, they made a list of about two 
thousand words. Though not complete- 
ly satisfying, it was a help. 

When the time came for the Klere- 
koper’s furlough in 1939-40, Mr. Klere- 
koper asked Mr. Ahmaogak to take 
charge of the church while he was away 
in the States. As an elder, he could be 
licensed to preach, if he would. 

“You can do it,” Mr. Klerekoper told 
him. “I'll help you prepare for it. Why 
don’t you try?” 

The Hound of Heaven was very close 
then. 

“For, though I knew His Love 

Who followed, 

Yet was I sore adread 

Lest, having Him, I must have 

_ naught beside.” 

That was the trouble. If once he 
consented to preach the gospel for a 
whole year, would he be able to escape 
from it afterwards? 

Knowing the danger, he tried one 
last time to avoid it, setting off on a 
hunting trip alone, except for his dogs, 
to fight out the matter with his con- 
science. He was a dot in the wide 
Arctic — small, very small. Yet the 
struggle within him was immense. He 
remembered the other time when he 
had run away, staying for years. That 
time he could postpone the issue. This 
time he had to say yes or no, within 
days instead of years. No postponement 


now. No shilly-shallying. Yes—or no? 


Acceptance 


What voice came to him out in the 
wide spaces who knows except the man 
himself? He cannot tell it clearly, but 
he has acted his answer. He has not 
been disobedient to his vision. Right- 
about-face for the dog-team. Right- 
about-face for the man. The direction 
decided upon, then a straight course— 
no swerving ever afterwards. 

He spent the year preaching for Fred 
Klerekoper. Then he took a church at 
Wainwright, ninety miles down the 
coast, where the natives spoke his own 
Inupiat dialect. 

In 1946 opportunity came for Ahmao- 
gak to attend the General Assembly at 
Atlantic City. An added offer was made 
through Dr. J. Earl Jackman, Secretary 
for Alaska of the Board of National Mis- 
sions, to spend a year in the States in 
special study. He decided to accept the 
offer, even though he was reluctant to 
leave his family for so long a time. His 
children now numbered eleven and most 
of them were still at home. 

With the help of the American Bible 
Society, special courses at Bloomfield 
Seminary, New Jersey, and friends at 
the Board of National Missions, he was 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Recurrence of scenes like these brought about appeal of Dixon case. At left, pupils in tax-supported school recite Roman 


Catholic prayers at beginning of school day. At right Roman Catholic nun conducts class in another tax-supported school. 


Fighting 


for Free Schools 


A Famous Case Nears Its Climax 


E RLY IN 1951 the New Mexico Su 
preme Court will review a law suit 
which may affect every public school in 
America. The plaintiffs in the famous 
Dixon free schools case have appealed 
to the Supreme Court of New Mexico 
tor complete relief from Roman Catholic 
domination of public schools in Dixon 
and twenty-five other communities in 
the state. The appeal claims that the 
judgment of the District Court in which 
the suit was tried in 1948 was not suf- 
ficiently broad to guarantee real separa- 
tion of church and state in the schools 
ot New Mexico. 

The controversy began in Dixon, a 
quict village in northern New Mexico, 
forty-seven miles from Santa Fe. The 
twelve hundred inhabitants are mostly 
of Spanish descent, half Roman Catho- 
lic, half Protestant. The town is domi- 
nated by St. Joseph’s Catholic Church 
and its parochial school. Prominent also 
is the Presbyterian mission with its 
church and day school. Three miles dis- 
tant, where the Dixon road joins the 
main highway, stand the comfortable 
Spanish buildings of Embudo Hospital, 
famous Presbyterian institution that pi- 
oneered in service among the Spanish- 
speaking dwellers of the area. 

About ten years ago the county school 
board hired nuns, members of the Third 
Order of Saint Francis, to teach in Dix- 
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on’s public schools. Catholic instruction 
was forced upon all pupils, Protestant as 
well as Catholic, during school hours. 
One day the grade school pupils were 
told that henceforth classes would be 
held at Saint Joseph’s School. The pub- 
lic school was run as a Catholic paro- 
chial school, on church property and 
completely under church control. The 
public paid the bills—salaries for the 
nuns, funds for running expenses, text- 
books, bus transportation, hot lunches 
tor the pupils. 

A group of fair-minded citizens, Cath- 
clic as well as Protestant, petitioned to 
have the public school removed from 
church property. They were told that 
the formerly-used building was no long- 
er habitable, the adobe structure having 
succumbed to weather and vandals. The 
free schools group in Dixon then pro- 
ceeded to raise money for a new school 
building. The five-room structure was 
erected in the summer of 1947, and 
presented to the county. When the new 
school opened it was staffed with a nun 
as principal and three other nuns among 
the teachers. Church domination con- 
tinued. 

The Dixon group, thoroughly aroused, 
carried their protest to the New Mexico 


Board of Education. The hearing 
granted them was unsatisfactory and the 
board made no real effort to investigate 
or correct the abuses. [It became evident 
that remedy could be achieved only 
through court action. 

In developing their case, the Dixon 
free schools group sought evidence of 
Catholic control of public schools in 
other New Mexico communities. A fly- 
ing squadron traveled to village after 
village, visiting schools, taking pictures, 
gathering proof that the Dixon pattern 
was reproduced, and sometimes  ex- 
ceeded, in twenty-eight New Mexico 
communities. The Dixon vigilantes trav- 
eled 3,500 miles in collecting material 
for their complaint. 

The suit was entered in the district 
court in Santa Fe on March 10, 1948, 
demanding the removal of nuns, broth- 
ers, and priests from public school posi- 
tions in New Mexico. It named as de- 
fendant the Governor of New Mexico, 
state and county school officials in- 
volved, the superintendent of Catholic 
parochial schools in the archdiocese of 
Santa Fe, and 145 members of Catholic 
orders teaching in the tax-supported 
schools listed in the complaint. Before 
trial, three of the schools got rid of their 
nun teachers. 

The suit was heard in October, 1945. 
The presenting of testimony, pro and 








con, and the questioning of witnesses 
lasted two weeks. The hearing was 
colorful, dramatic, exciting. Notable 
was the naivety of many of the Catholic 
nuns who were called to testify. The 
published record of the case runs to 
more than two thousand pages. 

The court’s verdict was not an- 
nounced until March 12, 1949. The 
ruling banned 143 members of Catholic 
orders from ever again teaching in 
New Mexico public schools. It also 
ended certain other abuses—public 
schools in church-owned buildings, free 
bus transportation for parochial school 
pupils, free textbooks for Catholic 
schools, the teaching of sectarian doc- 
trines in public schools, the display of 
sectarian symbols in public school class- 
rooms, and the payment of public funds 
to teachers in parochial schools. The 
verdict was filed on June 22, 1949, and 
became law in New Mexico. 

The court’s judgment was apparently 
a complete victory for the free schools 
group. It removed from the public 
schools certain named members of 
Catholic orders. The state’s attorney 
general ruled, however, that the decree 
did not prevent other members of the 
same orders from taking their places. 
In many communities public schools 
continued to be manned by Catholic 
nuns and brothers. The old pattern of 
Catholic influence in schools persisted, 
restricted but still real. 

The Dixon tree schools group was 
contronted with a delicate choice. Two 
alternatives opened to them. Deter- 
mined as they were to achieve complete 
separation of church and state in the 
public schools of New Mexico, they 
could (1) accept the court’s judgment 
and press for its strict application in 
every community, winning their goal 
by local vigilance and persistence, or 
they could (2) appeal to a higher court 
for a verdict that would disqualify any 
and all members of Catholic orders for 
employment in tax-supported schools in 
the state. 


The First Alternative 


Many counselled the first of the two 
alternatives. Consolidate your gains, 
they said. Don't run the risk of losing 
everything, they cautioned. The Dixon 
group, however, saw that the _ first 
choice opened upon a dreary and un- 
promising road. They would have to 
press their case point by point in village 
after village. Where Sister X had been 
disqualified by the court’s verdict and 
was replaced by Sister Y, the free 
schools vigilantes would have to prove 
that the same abuses existed so that 
Sister Y would be disqualified also. 
They could spend the rest of their lives 
in wearying litigations. 

The Dixon group quickly saw the 
logic of the second course. A verdict of 
limited application never could be satis- 
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factory. So on September 20, 1949, 
they announced their intention to ap- 
peal to the New Mexico Supreme Court, 
and, if necessary, to the U.S. Supreme 
Court for a judgment that would elimi- 
nate every vestige of sectarian influence 
in the public schools of the state. The 
announcement surprised many, espe- 
cially the defendants who thought the 
Protestant-led free schools group should 
have been satisfied with the District 
Court's limited verdict. 


Arrer THE NOTICE of appeal, it was 
necessary for the record of the first trial 
to be compiled and published. This 
took several months. Then both plain- 
tiffs and defendants were given time to 
study the record and prepare their 
briefs. The brief for the plaintiffs, 
nearly two hundred pages in length, 
was completed and filed during the 
summer of 1950. 

In petitioning for a broader verdict, 
the Dixon plaintiffs contend that the 
employment of members of Catholic 
teaching orders in tax-supported schools 
breaks down the absolute wall of sepa- 
ration between church and state re- 
quired by the Constitution. It gives the 
Roman Catholic Church an unfair and 
illegal advantage over all other churches 
and religious groups. The wearing of a 
religious garb by a teacher in a class- 
room is in itself a sectarian influence 
which should not exist in a _ public 
school. 

The free schools group contends also 
that the vows under which the members 
of these religious orders live make it 
impossible for them to be properly obe- 
dient to public school authorities. They 
are first and always servants of the 
church and propagators of the faith. 

The plaintiffs claim also that the pay- 
ment of tax funds to members of Ro- 
man Catholic religious orders, as_re- 
muneration for public school service is 
really a payment of tax funds to the 
religious funds themselves in violation 
of law. The nuns and brothers teaching 
in New Mexico's schools are all under 
vows of poverty; salaries paid to them 
are immediately the property of the 
orders to which they belong. The Dis- 
trict Court trial brought out the fact 
that usually school officials dealt di- 
rectly with the superiors and directors 
of the Catholic orders in hiring teachers. 
The teachers were assigned to the 
schools by their religious superiors and 
in some counties monthly checks were 
sent to the Catholic orders-covering the 
salaries of all the sisters or brothers in 
public schools. These are the principal 
abuses from which the Dixon group 
secks relief. 


People and Money 


One of the most remarkable aspects 
of the Dixon case is the spirit and qual- 
ity of the people back of it. A leading 


figure in the Dixon group is Lydia Cor- 
dova Zellers, daughter of a retired mis- 
sionary pastor of the Dixon Presby- 
terian Church and wife of the village’s 
leading merchant. Quiet, courageous, 
resourceful, Mrs. Zellers has been in the 
thick of the controversy from the very 
beginning. In her own community, she 
has not escaped slander and injury be- 
cause of her stand. Associated with 
Mrs. Zellers at every step has been 
Olive Bowen, who works with her sister, 
Dr. Sarah Bowen, in the Presbyterian 
Hospital at Embudo., The pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in Dixon, Rey. 
Porfirio Romero, has been a strong help 
in counsel and encouragement. A fear- 
less leader throughout has been Paul 
Stevens, the Presbyterian minister in 
Taos, New Mexico. These are but four 
of the many people who have worked 
hard on the case. 

The Dixon plaintiffs have been par- 
ticularly fortunate in the selection of 
their attorney, Harry L. Bigbee of 
Santa Fe. An exceedingly capable law- 
yer, Mr. Bigbee believes so earnestly in 
the democratic principle of separation 
of church and state that for him the 
case has become a cause. 

Another remarkable aspect of | the 
Dixon case has been the way it has 
aroused interest and won support in all 
parts of the country. Without the help 
of friends in distant places, the Dixon 
group could not have carried on. They 
made real sacrifices in erecting the new 
public school building three years ago. 
The District Court trial cost several 
thousand dollars more than they could 
provide out of their own limited means. 
Thousands of friends across the nation 
assisted with contributions ranging from 
a dollar or two to a hundred dollars. 

The group estimates that $10,000 
will be needed for the appeal to the 
State Supreme Court. Almost all of this 
amount already is in hand. They de- 
pend upon their friends all over the Jand 
for assistance. If the case goes to the 
U.S. Supreme Court, a fund of $15,000 
will have to be raised. 


Tue LEADERS of the Dixon group insist 
that their crusade for free schools is not 
an anti-Catholic campaign. They point 
out that at least two members of the 
Roman Catholic Church are among the 
twenty-eight listed as plaintiffs in the 
District Court record of the case. Ro- 
man Catholics are included among the 
friends and contributors who have 
helped their cause. 

They do not object to the employ- 
ment of qualified Roman Catholic lay- 
teachers in public schools. The attack 
is directed without bias at certain poli- 
cies and practices of the New Mexico 
hierarchy that conflict with separation 
of church and state. 

The goal they seek is a free public 
school in the great American tradition. 
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A Christmas Ewe Answer To P rayer 


[' HAPPENED on a Christmas Eve sev- 
eral years ago. A brother minister of 
mine told me the story. He and his wife 
were sitting chatting, awaiting the call 
to dinner when they heard a tap-tap on 
the floor of an adjoining room. Mrs. 
Jones (that name will do) started up at 
once. “That’s Bert’s signal,” she said. 
“He wants something.” Upon entering 
the room of the ten-year-old lad they 
found him sitting up in bed, gasping 
and saying, “I can’t get my breath.” 
Well, that was the beginning of the 
strangest Christmas Eve they ever spent. 
_My friend, Dr. Jones, was the pastor 
of one of the largest churches of his 
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A TRUE STORY 


By HERBERT BOOTH SMITH 


communion, with any number of able 
physicians in its membership, but it was 
the night before Christmas, and every- 
body was busy or away. The man 
picked up his struggling boy and held 
him in his arms, as he sat on the side of 
the bed, almost too stunned by the 
sudden development of events to do 
anything but wait and pray. Fortu- 
nately, three good women of the house- 
hold were doing all they could. Mrs. 
Jones was down in the den, keeping the 
phone busy, frantically calling all the 


doctors of whom she could think. From 
time to time she came up to the sick 
room; when she did so, her trained eye 
told her there was no time to lose. 

The clergyman told me afterwards 
that, in those dark moments, he felt a 
strange kinship to Abraham, about 
whose boy Isaac great promises had 
been made, and yet whose life appar- 
ently was to be cut short. This boy of 
his was carrying his father’s name. 
My friend had hoped that some day 
the lad might follow him into the minis- 
try—and yet, here he was dying on 
Christmas Eve for lack of breath! As 
the heavy moments passed, the youth 
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n answer to the increasing 

demand for a Bason of large 
capacity, we are returning to 
our line the above Bason which is 
13 inches in diameter, the well 
having a depth of 3 inches. This 
is more suitable in churches 
where budget or duplex envel- 
opes are used. Executed in highly 
polished brass with etched text 
on rim and IHS velvet pad. Priced 
at $45.00. 
Prices subject fo change without notice 
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became unconscious; his skin began to 
assume a sickly yellowish hue and the 
little fingers to turn inward. Here were 
four people, doing all they could, and 
yet apparently helpless, except—they 
knew where to go for help! 


On the phone 

What was happening downstairs? 
The mother finally remembered a Holly- 
wood physician and dialed his number. 
“Mrs. Jones,” said he, “I am several 
miles from your house. The boy will be 
gone before I could get there, judging 
from your description of the situation. 
But do you not know of the eminent 
specialist, Dr. Kellogg, who lives a few 
blocks from your home?” “No, we have 
never heard of him, but thank you, we'll 
try to get him at once.” The anxious 
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mother spoke to her eldest boy: “Jack, 
| jump into your car and drive at once to 
Dr. Kellogg’s—it may be you can be the 
means of saving your brother’s life.” 
The address was given and the car 
leaped away. 


Two Philosophies 


At this point we encounter two con- 
trary philosophies of life. The adher- 
ents of one group would say the Jones 
family had a lucky break. The other 
would claim that the Providential ar- 
rangement of events was the result of 
divine guidance vouchsafed in answer 
to prayer. At any rate, here is what 
happened: Jack found Dr. Kellogg and 
his daughter on the front porch of their 
home, just leaving for an engagement. 
The medical man, in spite of his kind 
heart, had a gruff approach. “Young 
man,” he said “you know as well as I do 
that it’s Christmas Eve. I do not want 
to be disturbed, and purposely have left 
| no word at home as to where I could be 
|reached. I have promised this evening 
| to my daughter, and we're going down- 
town to dinner and the theatre.” Jones 
told me he didn’t know exactly what 
Jack said, but evidently it reached the 
doctor’s heart. Shortly he said, “You 
| win—I'll go with you.” The mere possi- 
bility of the Christmas gift of a boy’s 
| life thrilled him. 


The Doctor 


Mrs. Jones met the doctor as he hur- 
ried in and looked at the child. “Can 
you save him, Doctor?” she inquired. 
“Madam,” said he, as he pulled off his 
coat and prepared to operate, “We 
make no promises; we go right to work. 
Get me a table.” The old kitchen table 
was the only available one, and it was 
taken to Bert’s room, so that when he 
came to, if he did, he would feel safe 
and at home. Meanwhile, a number of 
other physicians had come, but they 
dared not attempt the task. My minister 
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friend told me afterwards that the medi- 
cal man talked, when it was all over— 
something like this: “Parson, your boy’s 
trouble was an oedema or swelling of 
the larynx, always serious. A tracheo- 
tomy was demanded, which in your 
vocabulary would be an opening into 
the windpipe so that the lungs could get 
fresh air direct without its having to go 
through the larynx. People can’t live 
very long without oxygen.” Even after 
Bert regained consciousness, he was 
dangerously ill. “I’m not much on re- 
ligion, but I don’t mind telling you I 
said a prayer as I took that scalpel in 
my hand that night. If I had gone too 
far to one side, the boy would never 
have spoken again, with that glorious 
Russian bass voice of his. Then, too far 
the other way would have meant death 
from a hemorrhage. As it was, we man- 
aged to hit it right.” (The other physi- 
cians, looking on with admiring eyes, 
didn’t describe it so modestly when 
they discussed it with Jones afterwards.) 


A Prayer 


Well, that’s most of the story—except 
for one thing. While Dr. Kellogg was 
operating upstairs, the minister and his 
family gathered in the living room be- 
low for the fellowship of prayer. My 
friend reminded God that they were all 
his submissive children; that Bert had 
come into their home as the gift of his 
love; that the lad had been dedicated 
in infancy to the Father's protecting 
care; that they knew he was perfectly 
safe in the loving arms of God. Finally, 
they asked the Almighty for strength to 
endure whatever might be their portion 
on this strange, upset Yuletide Eve. If 
their lad could be given back to them 
as a Christmas gift, they would be most 
grateful. If he should be taken, they 
would be thankful, at least, for the 
years they had had him. They recalled 
that Isaac also had been saved at the 
eleventh hour. 


Christmas Insignia 

Today, that boy is an ordained clergy- 
man, strong and splendid, with a wife 
who adores him. He was for some two 
years a chaplain in the armed forces, 
and is now pastor of a Presbyterian 
church in San Anselmo, California. In- 
cidentally, if you ever meet him you 
might ask him to show you the Christ- 
mas Eve insignia on his throat. The 
doctor offered to remove the scar after 
he recovered, but he refused, saying, 
“No sir, leave it there. It cost me too 
much to get it.” 


By THE way, before you lay the story 
down, you might be interested to know 
that the “brother minister” was really 
myself, and the young pastor is my son. 
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The Church in Korea: 
Slow but Sure 


Despite last week’s critical turn of 
events, the relief and rehabilitation 
programs for Korea are slowly taking 
shape. While the United Nations and 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion of the United States were studying 
the overall needs of the Republic of 
South Korea last month (current esti- 
mates for the nation total $200,000,000 
a year for six years), churches and 
other groups were trying to do as 
much as they could as fast as they 
could for the estimated 3,000,000 Ko- 
rean refugees. 

The U. S. State Department an- 
nounced late last month that some 
$700,000 worth of supplies had been 
received from private American sources 
for Korea refugee relief. Part of this 
material is already being distributed. 
Church World Service, former inter- 
church relief agency now a part of the 
new National Council of Churches, has 
distributed almost a million pounds of 
relief goods, and has provided $100,- 
000 worth of clothing, cotton, food, 
and bandages to UN relief forces. 
Fortunately, much of the CWS ma- 
terial was stored in the UN supply 
port of Pusan and in Japan and was 
safe during most of the fighting. 

Throughout the world, national 
church groups were planning special 
drives for Korea aid (P.L., Nov. 25). 

At least ten Presbyterian U.S.A. 
missionaries are now working in both 
North and South Korea, and a score of 
workers from other churches have re- 
tumed. In addition, Dr. John T. 
Peters, head of the Church’s United 
Promotion department, and Robert 
Cadigan, general manager of Prespy- 
TERIAN Lire, left the U.S. last month 
tor Korea (see at right) to assess the 
damage to the Protestant mission 
program there. Their reports will con- 
tain estimates of the extent to which 
relief and rehabilitation will be needed. 
There are at least 600,000 Christians 
in Korea, of whom more than half are 
Presbyterians. 

Last month also, the first eye-wit- 
hess reports of damage to the Protes- 
tant mission program in Pyongyang, 
the capital of North Korea, were re- 
ceived in the U.S. from Presbyterian 
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missionaries. The accounts were hope- 
ful as far as physical damage to mis- 
sions property was concerned, but were 
grim when they discussed the loss of 
Christian leadership above the 38th 
parallel. 

The Reverend Harold Voelkel, 
missionary who is now a UN chaplain, 
wrote last month from Pyongyang, 


where the Presbyterian Church used to, 


operate the largest mission station and 
largest seminary in the entire country: 
“Fortunately, the city was spared the 
shelling that levelled nearly all the 
other cities in Korea, but it has suf- 
fered a terrible loss in leadership. At 











least twenty-one of the Pyongyang 
pastors appear to have been liquidated, 
and the .. . evil of the Red system is 
manifest not only in the disappearance 
of church leaders but . . . of physicians, 
teachers, and skilled technicians—every- 
one who would be able to assume re- 
sponsibility in the rehabilitation of the 
country.” 

The Reverend Edward Adams, 
secretary of the Church’s Korea mis- 
sion (P.L., Oct. 28) had this to say: 
“Now for the saddest part of the 
Pyongyang story. Eighty per cent of 
the pastors and church leaders have 
been carried off or disappeared—no 





SEOUL, KOREA, NOV. 29 

The following statistics gathered at the office of Mr, Hur Jung, newly ap- 
pointed minister of social affairs, and Mark Scherbacher, welfare director of 
the UN Health and Welfare Civil Assistance Command, are representative of 
the dire situation facing relief agencies in Korea. 

Of 20,400,000 residents of South Korea, 2,000,000 are destitute; 112,000 
have been killed; 216,000 homes destroyed. In North Korea, population 
9,000,000, the estimate is 1,000,000 destitute. War adds to these figures 
daily. In Seoul, with a population of 1,640,000—400,000 are in need; 9,488 
are dead; 35,000 families have lost their homes. In Andong, 34,000 families 
are homeless; 7,107 homes are completely destroyed, 385 partially. Pohang 
is 40 per cent destroyed. Mr. Park Hak Chun, director of social welfare for 
Seoul and ardent Christian, reports 10,500 people living in sixteen camps 
near the city, but poor conditions take a toll of thirty lives daily. It is esti- 
mated by UN officials and confirmed by Korean government officials that 
100,000 people will perish from cold and exposure this winter. 

Relief is hampered by the swallowing up of all internal transportation to 
take supplies to the critical northern fighting fronts: yet Christians are not 
discouraged. In the face of these difficulties, their hunger for the Gospel is 
evidenced in the fact that John Peters preached to an over-flow crowd of 
3,000 people at Young Nak Church November 26 when the inside tempera- 
ture was 25 degrees. Where churches have been destroyed, people worship 
in factories or in houses, or out of doors. The Presbytery of Seoul, (200 
churches), in regular session last week discussed, among other important 
items, the launching of a new campaign of evangelism. 

Christianity is today filling a vacuum in the life of Korea; in the terror 
these people have experienced for more than two decades under first Japa- 
nese, and then Communist, anarchy. They have seen many things come and 
go, but the Church of Christ, which was here before tyranny, is here after 
others have gone. 

Our Presbyterian missionaries stayed with the people during the war. 
Everywhere they go, Koreans kneel in thankfulness at their feet. Almost any- 
where in Korea today people will eagerly listen to the Gospel if some one will 
stand up and preach. By chance John Peters finished his Sunday sermon 
quoting Romans 8: 38, 39. This text is a favorite of Koreans and used more 
frequently than any other. It symbolizes what Koreans think and feel after 
war and tyranny have done their worst: 

“For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor princi- 
palities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.”—Rosent J. Capican. 
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Before and after in Seoul. One of the least damaged buildings of the Presbyterian 
Medical College looks like this after liberation. 


one knows what has happened to them. 
Because of what is known of Commu- 
nist methods, most people feel that 
there is only one chance in ten ot their 
coming back alive. This happened to 
only a small per cent of those in Seoul, 
but here thev seem to have caught al- 
Although material de- 
struction was small, I have never seen 


most evervone 


a place so completely leaderless as 


Pyongvang today. In spite of all 
this, several hard-boiled army officers 
have remarked to us in) amazement 
that they have never been in a city 
where so many people carried Bibles 
around on Sunday. The problem 
up here will be the restoration of lead- 
rather than 
buildings. though there will be some 
of the latte: 

Despite the years of persecution, 


ers and communities, 


Presbyterians and other Protestants in 
as reported earlier (P.L., 
Nov. 11), have not in any way weak- 
ened in their Christian faith. Harold 
Voelkel reports about the first service 
“When word got 
around that some missionaries and _ pas- 


Pyongyang 


in freed Pyvongvang: 


tors from Seoul had arrived, a union 
rally was announced. I arrived a 
little before the service at West Gate 
people were already 
| wish I could put 
into words the atmosphere of that 


Church, and 
standing outside 
meeting. As we missionaries entered 
by a side door the congregetion was 
Mighty Fortress Is Our 
God.” The volume just about raised 
carried in 
boxes of Korean New Testaments that 
1 brought from Seoul in a trailer, and 
when the crowd discovered what was 


singing “A 


the rool Members 


lo 

















in the boxes they burst out into rap- 
turous applause. They were the first 
Testaments to be brought to the city 
in nine years. What delight there was 

on the faces of the people—re- 
leased after vears of Japanese tyranny 
and Communist oppression. The pas- 
tor who presided opened his prayer 
with thanksgiving that they were alive. 
The Reverend Han Kyung Chik, pastor 
of Young Nak (Bethany) Church in 
Seoul [largest church in Korea, with 
more than 4,000 members], preached 
the sermon. 

“It was a historic service. Fifteen 
hundred crowded into the 
church in addition to the great throng 
outside.” 


people 


Church and State: 
More Dixon Cases? 

While the famous Dixon, New Mex- 
ico, case against Roman Catholic inter- 
ference in public schools was moving 
toward a decision in the state Supreme 
Court (see “Fighting for Free Schools,” 
page 11), two similar court actions in 
Missouri and Iowa made news. 

Twenty-three citizens, through the 
Missouri Association for Free Public 
Schools, have sued in the courts to stop 
payment of state funds to schools which 
they charge are controlled by the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. The suit names 
four school districts, Cole, Nodaway, 
Osage, and Bollinger, in which schools 
are operated in church-owned buildings, 
and staffed by teachers wearing relig- 
ious garb, but are treated as public 
schools in the allocation and distribu- 
tion of state school funds. 


Photo of the building before it 


Church's Severance Union Hospital and 


was gutted was taken earlier this year. 


Although the suit is limited to these 


four districts, the plaintiffs say they 
have evidence of twenty-six different 
infractions of the law throughout the 
Already officials of the State 
Board of Education are reported to have 
conceded that there are about 2,000 
elementary and high school pupils at- 
tending parochial schools which have 
been designated as “public schools” in 
eight counties. 

In Iowa last month, L. L. Long, Jack- 
son County superintendent of schools, 
filed a district court petition asking that 
the board of education at St. Donatus 
be restrained from operating its school 
as a parochial school. He claims that 
the St. Donatus board hires as teachers 
two Roman Catholic sisters who appear 
regularly in the schoolroom in religious 
garb, that part of their earnings goes to 
their religious order, and that the board 
rents a building from Catholic Diocese 
of Dubuque and uses public funds for 


state. 


repairs. 

The petition also alleges that it has 
been the practice there to dismiss school 
when weddings or funerals are held in 
the school chapel, and also on certain 
days recognized by the Roman Catholic 
Church as holy days. 


New Curriculum: 
A Searching Look 

Four years ago the Board of Christian 
Education embarked on a $2,000,000 
experiment which has come to be 
known, popularly, as “the new curricu- 
lum.” Using an old, old laboratory—the 
Sunday school—the experiment sought 
to apply the most modern and scientific 
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Let’s Not Whitewash Franco Spain 


All kinds of pressures, religious, political and diplo- 
matic, are being exerted today to put Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco on the West’s anti-Communist ball 
team. But the lack of religious liberty in totalitarian 
Spain still remains a stumbling block. 

Last May, for example, in the course of complaining 
because Spain has not been getting Marshall Plan aid, 
the Falange Party organ Arriba asserted that American 
objections to Franco’s regime are not founded on fact, 
and added: “There is in Spain neither political per- 
secution nor religious persecution.” As proof of his state- 
ment, the Arriba writer declared that every day he 
bought the New York Times. But the Times, in its own 
reports, quietly pointed out that the censor often sup- 
pressed this paper. During the first two months of the 
present year, the Times was suppressed twenty-four 
days out of fifty-nine. It was a strange claim to tolerance 
to come from the journal of Franco’s supporters, since 
only a fortnight before it had devoted two-column front- 
page editorials on two successive days to attacking the 
country’s tiny Protestant minority. 

The great daily Ya had felt the issue of freedom 
important enough to give fourteen full columns to a 
Roman Catholic priest’s article, “Liberty of Religion in 
Spain.” The author made these points, which I have 
abridged: “The Concordat of 1851 makes the Catholic 
faith the unique religion of Spain. No dogmatic religious 
tolerance is therefore possible, for error has no rights, 
but political tolerance is permissible when circumstances 
advise it. Such liberty cannot include any kind of pub- 
licly visible act whatsoever. If Spaniards join these for- 
eign churches, they have no right to, but are allowed 
to only by forbearance.” 

Recently, similiar points were included in a pamphlet 
published by the National Council of Catholic Men, at 
Washington, D. C. It was written by Richard Pattee, 
Consultant on International Relations to the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. But according to Francis 
E. McMahon, former New York Post columnist, in the 
liberal Catholic lay magazine, Commonweal, Pattee is 
“one of the foremost apologists for the regimes of Franco 
and Peron.” McMahon asserts that in fact the Spanish 
masses are not loyal Catholics. There has long been a 
gap between the church and the humble people, and 
under Franco that gap has widened, for “it was in- 
evitable that the church would suffer because of its tie- 
up with a hated regime.” 

“It is about time.” says McMahon, “that American 
Catholics were aroused against the pro-Franco propa- 
ganda which has for years flooded their publications. 
This is not merely an academic issue, nor is it only a 
matter of simple truth to expose the falsity of claims 
made by apologists of the Franco regime. What is at 
stake is the future of religion itself in Spain.” 

Spanish Catholics themselves recently became 
aroused when they discovered that totalitarianism can 
pinch their own religion. Catholic Action protested at 
Madrid against the government’s suppression of an 
open-air mass in the Basque area of northern Spain. The 
weekly, Ecclesia, said “the pretext” was that the meet- 
ing had a Basque nationalist character. However that 
may be, the incident showed Franco’s willingness to dic- 
tate even to elements of his own church. 

For Spanish Protestants, such difficulties are merely 
a part of the day-to-day persecution they face. The ban 


on “publicly visible” acts is enforced, says the New York 
Times, “so far as to forbid putting a cross or the name 
of the church on the outside.” Protestant meeting houses 
must not look like churches, and even if they don’t, con- 
gregations may not be able to meet. For example, says 
a report to the World Council of Churches, “in Z-----, 
the Protestant congregation, having found with great 
difficulty an architect willing to work for them, were 
then refused permission to build. They therefore bought 
an old warehouse-type building and carefully prepared 
the interior for Sundayschool and worship purposes. 
But when the house was ready, they were again refused 
the right to use it.” 

It was to protest such strictures that the courageous 
Spanish Protestants earlier this year addressed a petition 
to Franco himself. In vain, they said, had they repeated- 
ly tried since 1939, “to get into personal touch with the 
heads of the ministries concerned.” The Protestants 
acknowledged that the Fuero de los Espanoles (legal 
code adopted in 1945) resulted in orders favoring the 
re-opening of evangelical worship centers and even the 
inauguration of new ones. “In spite of this,” the state- 
ment continued, “the common experience . . . has shown 
us during four years and over that it is insufficient to 
protect the rights and duties of our Christian conscience. 
. . . The inconsistent interpretation of this fundamental 
law by the authorities has continuously produced prob- 
lems, conflicts and incidents in an atmosphere of 
mutual dissatisfaction and want of confidence.” The 
Protestants asked Franco to institute improvements 
which would guarantee the holding of worship services 
without disturbance; permission to print Bibles; authori- 
zation to have services in houses after notifying officials; 
and the right to hold religious burial services. 

A reply—unsatisfactory from the Protestant view- 
point—came back from the Ministry of the Interior. The 
Franco regime reiterated its ban on public demonstra- 
tions and activities by Protestants. While recognizing 
the right of private worship, the letter warned that the 
law prohibits any propagandizing by members of non- 
Roman churches. Forbidden under this ban are the es- 
tablishment of church schools, recreation centers, and 
even collections for the support of Protestant bodies. 

Yet despite its smallness and trials, Spanish Protes- 
tantism stands fast. In one small city, for instance, there 
is only one Protestant, a man of middle age, who lives 
in a kind of chicken coop and sleeps on corn-shucks, his 
Bible and candle near his crude bed. When the pastor of 
a congregation forty-five miles away passes by, they 
meet at the station or an inn for a service. In the Bible 
parable, the faithful are gathered in a great net, re- 
marked this preacher, “but in my parish it’s more like 
fishing with a line.” 

After a recent tour of Spain, the Rev. Howard Scho- 
mer, a young American representing the World Council 
of Churches, urged the building of a true United Church 
of Christ in Spain. He suggested that salary supple- 
ments be sent to Spanish pastors, that courses be pro- 
vided to train laymen, that religious literature be made 
available, and that youth groups be developed. Such 
are the steps by which American Christians might assist 
a persecuted minority church in Spain. At the political 
level, they can continue to insist that getting chummy 
with the Spanish dictator is no way to help Christianity, 
or give strength to the free world.—Rosert Root 
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Junior High church school teacher Mrs. Gordon Olson of Columbus, Ohio, dis- 
cusses new curriculum with Rev. Norman Langford, curriculum editor (left), and 
Dr. Ganse Little, president of the Presbyterian Board of Christian Education. 


teaching methods to a job that goes 
back to the first century A.D.: the mak- 
ing of informed, effective Christians. 

Last month the results of this ex- 
periment—formally entitled “Christian 
Faith and Life, a Program for Church 
and Home”—were evaluated, and plans 
for improving on it made, at a confer- 
ence of parents and teachers held at 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. It was al- 
ready well-known that the new curricu- 
lum had paid off—in terms both of in- 
vestment repaid and of church school 
attendance. But that wasn’t enough. In 
an age in which “religious illiteracy” is a 
even in the secular 
deficiencies in the moral 


household term 


press, and 
training of our youth are all too appar- 
ent, the creators of the new curriculum 
were not satisfied with “good enough” 
for the vouth of our Church, and of the 
churches of twenty-six other denomina- 
tions, both in the U.S. and abroad, 
using Presbyterian materials. 

Accordingly, the Board launched 
a thoroughgoing study to uncover the 
bugs to be worked out of the new cur- 
riculum. First a survey of the opinions 
of 12,319 ministers, Church school su- 
perintendents and teachers was con- 
ducted by an objective, disinterested 
agency—the Evaluation Center of Syra- 
cuse University. The results of this sur- 
vey, which revealed frank reactions on 
the usefulness, practicality, and limita- 
tions of the curriculum were a part of 
the grist for the mill of the eighty-three 
delegates from thirty-six states who met 
at Atlantic City to spend six days dis- 
secting the study materials. 

Primed by the Syracuse survey, the 
delegates spared no one’s feelings in 
their discussions. The new curriclum’s 
teaching methods called for more work 
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than some students, teachers, and par- 
ents were willing or able to give to 
Christian Education, some believed. On 
the other hand, the curriculum had by 
aiming high drawn many people into a 
serious study of the Bible who had pre- 
viously neglected the Book. Delegates 
urged that the Church be more explicit 
in letting parents and teachers know 
where it stands on economic justice, 
race relations, gambling and vice. More 
about the missionary function of the 
Church should be included, many felt. 
Basic Christian beliefs could be made 
still more clear and relevant for the 
parent-in-the-street. 

The conclusion reached by delegates 
and board representatives was that the 
new curriculum, although widely re- 
garded as the best church school litera- 
ture in America today, can—and will— 
be made better. 


Assumption Dogma 


Brings New Protests 

Even before the Roman Catholic 
dogma of the bodily assumption of 
Mary into heaven was proclaimed last 
month in Rome by Pope Pius XII, the 
Church of England’s Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York had protested that 
the new tenet has no scriptural basis 
(P.L., September 16). Now other Prot- 
estant leaders are adding their objec- 
tions to the doctrine. 

Most of the protests emphasized that 
the Pope’s proclamation increases the 
difference between the Roman Catholic 
and the Protestant churches. In The 
Netherlands, a message read at services 
of all Reformed Church parishes on Sun- 
day, November 5, stated that the new 
dogma “confirms the isolation” of the 


Roman Catholic Church and “widens 
the rift dividing her from us.” 

A pastoral letter, signed by Bishop 
Gerhard May of Vienna and read from 
pulpits of the Lutheran Church in 
Austria, declared that “in these days, 
when all Christians should come closer 
together, the Pope is making wider than 
ever the chasm separating the Roman 
Catholic Church from the other Chris- 
tian Churches.” 

Several other recent statements 
have added more reasons why the new 
dogma is unscriptural. The Bishops’ 
Conference of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Germany passed a resolution 
which declared that the assumption doc- 
trine “induces” believers to violate the 
first of the Ten Comandments. Accord- 
ing to the resolution, the dogma is 
“founded neither on the Holy Scripture 
nor on any post-Biblical teachings of 
the old Christian Church which we 
have in common with the Roman 
Church.” It also points out that until 
1568 the Roman breviary had _ noted 
that the Church does not know what 
became of the body of Mary. 

Other Lutheran protests include 
a statement in the official publication 
of the Finnish Lutheran Church, which 
called the new dogma “an especially 
misleading aberration from the princi- 
pal truths of the Christian faith. ‘" 
In Sweden, Lutheran Bishop Anders 
Nygren asserted that the new dogma is 
“an attack upon the Gospel. The 
essential point of the Gospel is that in 
Christ, God came to us in a true human 
life. The attempt to raise the Virgin 
Mary into the heavenly sphere means 
at the same time that our Savior recedes 
from us. It means that the Gospel is 
obscured.” 

And a resolution, passed at last 
month’s_ biennial convention of _ the 
American Lutheran Conference, called 
the new doctrine sinful. “We, as Luther- 
ans,” the resolution stated, “must pro- 
test that there is no basis for the dogma 
in scripture or in the ecumenical 
creeds.” The statement continued that 
it was a sin to “bind Christians to any 
belief” not taught by the Bible. 


Chinese Protestants 
Approve Self-Support 


Chinese Protestants made an impor- 
tant announcement last month. 

The National Christian Council in 
China, representing most of the Chinese 
Protestant churches, endorsed the proc- 
lamation which calls for churches and 
institutions “to become self-supporting 
in the near future.” 

From various parts of China, 138 
delegates attended the meeting in 
Shanghai, which was the National 
Council’s fourteenth annual gathering, 
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its first since Communists conquered the 
mainland, and the first at which no for- 
eign mission representatives were pres- 
ent. 

Approval of the proclamation, en- 
titled “Channels for Efforts of Chinese 
Christians in New China’s Reconstruc- 
tion,” came after a week of intensive 
discussion centering around future poli- 
cies and needs of the Chinese churches. 

Last July the proclamation was 
drawn up at a conference of Christian 
leaders with Premier Chou En Lai and 
other government officials. Later it was 
announced that 1,527 Chinese Chris- 
tians had signed the document (P.L., 
November 11). 

The manifesto states that, under the 
government's leadership, Chinese Chris- 
tian churches and institutions “must un- 
alterably oppose imperialism, feudalism 
and bureaucratic capitalism, and strive 
to help build up an independent, demo- 
cratic, peaceful, united, prosperous and 
strong China.” 

At its meeting, the Council declared 
that, while welcoming friendly coopera- 
tion from abroad, the Chinese churches 
and Christian institutions must be on 
guard against “imperialistic intrigues 
and entanglements.” 

The Council urged the Chinese 
churches to put into effect soon a pro- 
gram of “self-government, self-support, 
and self-propagation.” 


Religion in Education: 
There’s No Question 
teligion belongs in general educa- 
tion, both churchmen and educators 
recently. The 
they could not “write off” the public 
schools as “godless,” and the educators 
pledged themselves to “work to in 
crease intelligent commitment to God 

. in the schools.” 

The Philadelphia Council — of 
Churches published a statement by one 
of its committees which has spent nearly 
a year studying the relation of religion 
and public education. Its main asser- 
tion is: “We hold to separation of 
church and state; we do not hold to a 
separation of religion and education. 
Rather, we believe that these two are 
inseparably related and that any at- 
tempt to separate them does violence to 
both.” 

The three sections in the significant 
Philadelphia Council report stated that: 
“Christian faith underlies the history 
and philosophy of American life and of 
its public education”; “religion is seri- 
ously weakened if it is not intimately 
related to general education”; and “a 
free American public school system is 
indispensable to the maintenance and 
development of our democratic insti- 
tutions, and we belie. 
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ple should acknowledge the debt we 
owe to public education.” 

The committee warned that schools 
should not display “a lofty neutrality 
between religion and non-religion.” 

At the same time in Atlantic City, 
fifty educators attending the sessions of 
the National Conference on Religion in 
Education in Preparatory Schools said, 
“We have not come to grips with the 
basic problems of materialism and secu- 
larism.” 

They had heard two church leaders 
discuss the subject. Mrs. Douglas Hor- 
ton, formerly vice-president of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, told them, 
“We owe it to children to tell them of 
the richness of their religious heritage, 
to demonstrate our own commitments to 
that heritage, to associate their ideal- 
isms with the dynamic of religious faith 
which has moved mountains and men 
Schools can 
which 
children can recognize religion as a nor- 
mal. desirable concern.” 

Bishop Angus Dun of the Protest- 
tant Episcopal Diocese of Washington, 
D.C., pointed out that all human be- 
ings need a center of allegiance or devo- 
tion, that “patriotism is not enough. We 
must be taught religion, of God’s works, 
love, and fellowship.” 

After appeals, the 
group pledged: “As we enter the second 
half of the twentieth century we intend 
to work to increase intelligent commit- 
ment to God and accomplishment of 
his will in the schools. Our simple and 
profound objective will be to rethink, 
replan, and restate the religious pro- 
gram for independent school education.” 
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Goal for 1951 Proposed 
For Presbyterian Men 

What will the 1951 objective be for 
the Presbyterian Church's young but 
fast-growing national lavmen’s organi- 
zation? Last month members of the 
program and action committee of the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men 
met in New York to discuss plans for 
next year and to offer suggestions to 
be acted upon by the hundreds of dele- 
gates expected for the 1951 National 
Council convention, February 2-4. 

Result of the meeting was an ambi- 
tious plan to interest all of the Church’s 
more-than-a-million laymen in the Coun- 
cil and in the work of the Church. The 
program-action group suggested that 
the 1951 objective of the Council be an 
“Every Man Crusade,” based on four 
emphases, which are to get: (1) every 
man enrolled through the creation of a 
local chapter of Presbyterian Men; (2) 
every man in the Presbyterian Church 
out to church on Sunday; (3) every 
man in support of the total program of 
the Church and to utilize every man in 
putting across the Every Member Can- 
vass; and (4) every man united in a 
universal Protestant crusade for Christ 
which will transcend the barriers of de- 
nominationalism and nationalism. These 
suggestions were recommended to the 
Council executive committee for adop- 
tion by the delegates. 

Last month also, the Council released 
the name of an additional speaker at its 
February meeting in Chicago. 

The speaker is Branch Rickey, the 
febulous baseball magnate who was re- 
cently named as the new boss of the 








First’ birthday. 


Congratulating Claude W. Bryant (center), president of one- 


year-old Westminster Chapter of Presbyterian Men, First Church, Stephenville, 


Texas, is the Rev. J. Hoytt Boles, Synod moderator, who spoke at special anniver- 


sary service recently. Looking on is First Church pastor Ernest D. Dimaline. Within 


year, chapter has doubled its membership, redecorated and remodeled the church. 
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ING TIME 
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No. 254X. India paper gift 
edition. Approximately one 
inch thick; genuine leather 
overlapping covers; gold 
edges, fully flexible. 


* 
J 
No. 453C. Crystal-Clear 
Home Reference Bible 


with Concordance. Easy- 
to-read ty pe; self-pronounc- 
ing; overlapping covers, 
gold edges, genuine leather. 
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Are you planning to go away to school or 
college next year? You will find a helpful 
Directory on page 31! of this issue. 











FOR CHURCH 
OR CLUB NEEDS 


CASH 


You can raise money easily for worthy projects sell- 


ing Daisy Plastic-Rayon Towels. 6 towels in beau 
tiful pastel shades 

$1.00 
Your profit up to 100 Be the first in your locality 


Mail u one dollar (no stamps please) We will 
sample 31.00 package with 
extra towels and complete sales program 
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SMITH-SHERWOOD COMPANY 
7354 Central Avenue Dept. C 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 











| Forty-three-year dream come true. 


| school, 
‘ago, when the Reverend Walter O. Rowland of Crumlin, treland, 
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National 
prominent 


Pirates in the 
Rickey is a 
Methodist layman, and in 1948 was 
honored by the Federal Council of 
Churches for his work in destroying the 
big league ban against Negroes. 


Pittsburgh 


Church in Washington: 
Study in Contrasts 

More than 10,000 people were pres- 
ent recently when the nation’s capital 
began the greatest Protestant preaching 
mission in its history. Nearly 3,000 per- 
turned away from the city’s 
auditorium, which housed a 
“Festival of Faith” to start off 


sons were 
largest 


As part of the mission program, 
held in nineteen 


different churches of each neighborhood 


joining for the services. In addition, 
eleven Bible lectures were scheduled, 
together with noonday services at 


downtown churches. At least five Pres- 
byterian ministers spoke at the 
meetings, which were sponsored by the 
Washington Federation of Churches. 

Just before the end of the mission, 
the Washington Federation reported 
that a religious census taken in the 
Washington area by its research and 
church planning department head, Mr. 
John Halko, showed that more than 
sixty per cent of the people in that area 
never go to church. 

The figures, embodying the results of 
than 11,000 calls on more than 


many 


more 


24,000 persons of all faiths, revealed 
that only 39.4 per cent of the people 
interviewed reported that they had at- 
tended church at any time during the 
past year. Of those who did attend, one 
out of ten went only once or twice in the 
past twelve months. Twenty-eight per 
cent of those interviewed were regular 
churchgoers. Forty-eight per cent of 
those interviewed had no connection 
with any church or synagogue; forty- 
one per cent said they had local connec- 
tions; the rest said they had church 
affiliations “back home.” 

The survey will be continued to de- 
termine attendance by faith, denomina- 
and sex. 


tion, age, race, 


The Bond that Endures 


Four generations of Bonds are listed 
church rolls of the Ashbourne 
Church in Elkins Park, 
And at a special service 
great-grandfather Charles 
tenor One of the 
commented that. it 


on the 
Presbyterian 
Pennsylvania. 
last month, 
Bond sang a 
church members 
was a “remarkable” performance. 

But there was another remarkable 
detail. The service was planned espe- 
cially for eighty-seven-year-old Charles 
Bond because sixty-five years ago he 
organized the first choir in the suburban 
Philadelphia church. On the first Sun- 
day in November, 1885, the congrega- 
tion had its first choir of seven voices 
with young Bond as its director. 

Bond had come to America from Eng- 


solo. 











tion organized in tent in 1907. 


1910. 





New $82,000 Wilkey 


Memorial Presbyterian 
| Church in Philadelphia, dedicated last month, is first church building for congreg 
Before new building, services were held in church 


Definite plans for church began taking shape two years 


became pastor. 
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land only five years earlier, and in 1885 
was starting his successful career in the 
textile industry. Recently, more than 
half a century later, Charles Bond saw 
his great-grandson listed on the cradle 
roll of the Ashbourne church. 

Although Mr. Bond retired from 

choir directing in 1928, after forty vears 
of service, he continued to sing in the 
quartette for Sunday evening services 
until 1942. He still attends church regu- 
larlv: and when choir director Benjamin 
F. Loper asks for a chorus to supple- 
ment the church’s paid quartette, sing- 
er Bond is willing to help. And current 
director Loper is an old-time member 
of the church, present when Bond’s first 
choir sang sixty-five vears ago. 
Ash- 
bourne congregation have long records 
of church membership, according to 
Pastor George Barnes Edgar, who in- 
sists he is a newcomer, since he has been 
at Ashbourne only sixteen years. Eleven 
members of his congregation of about 
280, says Pastor Edgar, have been ac- 
tive for than 
fifty vears. 

Another newcomer to the congre- 
gation played a special organ selection 


Several other members of the 


church members mere 


and sang in the service honoring Charles 
Bond. He is Dr. Henry Barraclough, 
manager of the Presbyterian General 
Assemblv’s department of administra- 
tion and an accomplished organist and 
composer. 


United Church Women 
Hold Last Meeting 


Church women last month spoke and 
took action in favor of 
Christian cooperation. In Cincinnati at 
the biennial assembly of the United 
Council of Church Mrs. B. 
Wallace Hamilton announced that near- 
ly a quarter of a_ million 
Protestant women had indicated their 
support of this cooperation. 

Mrs. Hamilton, as national chairman 
of the Council’s Ecumenical Register of 
Church stated that 235,000 
women had signed the register and that 
each woman had contributed a maxi- 
mum of a dollar as a token of her inter- 
est in the ecumenical movement. 

Then, in a positive step toward 
church cooperation in the U.S.A., the 
delegates at the Gouncil’s assembly 
nominated Mrs. James D. Wyker of 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, for the post of chair- 
man of the women’s section of the new 
National Council of Churches. 

Along with Mrs. Wvyker, the assem- 
bhy nominated six other officers for the 
General Department of United Church 
Women of the National Council. All 
these nominations were voted on late 
last month in Cleveland when the 
United Church Women 
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Women. 


American 


Women, 
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Ready for service 
DO YOU REALIZE 


that there are 9 Presbyterian Theological Seminaries? 


In thousands of Churches* 


SEMINARY SUNDAY 


will be observed January 14 
GO TO CHURCH on Seminary Sunday... PRAY for 1300 Students 
now in vour seminaries. LEARN about them. GIVE for their education. 
COUNCIL on THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
825 WITHERSPOON BUILDING. PHILA. 7. PA, 


*Note to Pastors: Materials for Seminary Sunday are ready. 
Have YOU mailed your order card ? 





















The ideal Christmas remembrance for your 
friends, your loved ones, and your neighbors 
is a subscription to The Upper Room. Its six 
issues, with beautiful covers and a reading for 
each day of the year, are a continuing reminder of 
your interest and thoughtfulness. The cost is low, 
only 50 cents per year (less than a cent a week), 
and it is a beautiful gift that gives emphasis to 
Christ in Christmas. 





Mail your list today. 
Enclose just 50 cents 
for each subscription. 
Use this handy 
covupon— 


—_ 


A copy of The Upper Room and an attractive gift 
card will be mailed in your name to each person on 
your list. Each two months in 1951 a new copy of 
The Upper Room will follow with helpful devotional 
readings and prayers for each day. 


THE UPPER ROOM, 
1908 Grand Avenve, Nashville 4, Tenn. 

Enclosed is check or money order for $. for which please 
send The Upper Room for one year to each of the names and addresses on 
the enclosed list at the rate of 50 cents per name. Gift cards bearing my 
name are also to be mailed to this list. 


KR eat 
S : Signed _ ~ nial 


- Address 
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ONE 





OXFORD INDIA PAPER 


Nearly a century ago Oxford University Press introduced a book 
paper of such extraordinary qualities that it was later awarded 
the Grand Prix at both the Paris and Brussels expositions. 

This paper, known to generations of booklovers as Oxford 
India Paper, is famous throughout the world for its remarkable 
strength, thinness and opacity. A Holy Bible printed on this 
superfine paper is just one-third as thick as one using ordinary 
book paper! 

The secret of Oxford India Paper is as secure today as when 
first discovered. No one person even at the Oxford mill in Wolver- 
cote knows the entire formula. 

imitations are produced occasionally, with claims that they are 
just as fine as Oxford India Paper. Yet even a superficial compari- 
son always reveals the overwhelming superiority of the superthin, 
superfine, superopaque Oxford product that reduces volume 
weight and thickness by two thirds. 

There is now, as ever, only the one paper of Oxford India qual- 
ity . . . the beautiful superthin paper in de luxe Oxford Bibles, 


OX. fi OR D Oxford University Press, 





114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
Publishers of Fine Books since 1478 

















Let 
the Advertiser 
Know 


that your patronage :s in re- 
sponse to his advertising in 
Presbyterian Life. He will ap- 
preciate your courtesy. 

















-Ameucan folding Chatrs 
NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 












DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’'t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE — extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
THREE SEAT STYLES—formed 
steel ; formed plywood: 4 
imitation-leather upholstered 
Write Dept. 156 G 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World's Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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THE SUCCESSFUL WAY TO 


RAISE MONEY 


FOR YOUR 


Church, Sunday School, Society 
EASY TO RAISE $25.00 TO $100.00 
with Famous Hudson Household and Gift items 


So many wonderful, useful articles—and so 
low priced—they “Sell on Sight.” Splendid 
profits for your treasury on every order. 


Successfully used by more than 9000 
Women’s Groups all over the country 


Write AT ONCE for FREE catalog 


HUDSON Products Corp. 61 East 11 s+. 


NEW YORK 3. N. Y. DEPT. P-12 
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joined with other national interdenomi- 
national agencies in creating the new 
cooperative organization (P.L., Now. 25). 

But the women also heard words of 
warning. Miss Sarah Chakko, president 
of Isabella Thoburn College in Luck- 
now, India, told them that their church 
women’s societies were in danger of be- 
coming “shadow churches,” which are 
more important to them than the 
Church itself. Miss Chakko asked if it 
is wise for the Church to have separate- 
ly organized, powerful women’s organ- 
izations. These, she suggested, “often 
make the layman feel he has no respon- 
sibility in church affairs because they 
are taken care of by the women and 
clergy.” 

Miss Chakko asked two more ques- 
tions. Should the Church ordain women 
as ministers, and is the Church losing 
out by refusing to accept women on 
policy-making bodies? 

Before the Council's assembly closed, 
the delegates had resolved: 

(1) to urge a strong emphasis in 
mission programs on vocational Chris- 
tian service through such organizations 
as UNESCO and Point Four; 

(2) to call for better living and work- 
ing conditions for migrant laborers; 

(3) to support individually the Jap- 
anese International Christian University; 

(4) to ask that Congressmen disci- 
pline themselves in the use of the priv- 
ileges of Congressional immunity and 
unlimited debate so that those powers 
would serve their useful purpose, rather 
than partisan politics; and also (5) to 
continue to work for “freedom from dis- 
crimination in employment on the basis 
of race, creed, color, or national origin 
and for legislation providing equal pay 
for equal work, regardless of sex.” 


The Indians Meet 


Presbyterian American Indians were 
in local news spotlights recently in Ari- 
zona and Oklahoma. 

In Arizona, the Vah-ki Presbyterian 
Church’s forty-fourth annual Pima In- 
dian camp meeting attracted hundreds 
of worshippers, who slept in wagons, 
trucks, cars, or on the desert ground so 
they could participate in the four-day 
event. 

Speaker for the 1950 services was Ed- 
mund Nelson, 1947 graduate of the 
Cook Christian Training School of Phoe- 
nix, who serves the Pima Salt River 
Presbyterian Church. 

The camp meeting shelter, built fif- 
teen years ago, has a framework made 
largely of boughs of desert trees, wire 
fencing and brush. As for food, each 
day a beef was slaughtered and meat 
distributed to the campers. Supplies of 
flour, potatoes. lard and coffee were 
provided for those who requested them. 
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Edmund Nelson, speaker at 1950 Pima 
Indian camp meeting in Arizona, wel- 
comes worshipper in desert church. 


The Vah-ki camp meeting, on the Gila 
River Reservation near Chandler, Ari- 
zona, was organized by Dr. Charles H. 
Cook, famous Presbyterian missionary. 

Each January, the Elders’ Association 
of eighty members from fifteen Pima 
churches, meets to plan the year’s camp 
meeting. Pastor of the Vah-ki church is 
the Reverend Roe B. Lewis. Although 
the Vah-ki camp meeting is primarily 
for the Pimas, members of fifteen to 
twenty tribes participate. 

Making news in Oklahoma recently 
were a group of Arapaho-Cheyenne In- 
dians who traveled 260 miles by truck 
to participate in the centennial cele- 
bration at the Goodland Indian Orphan- 
age (Presbyterian, U.S.) in Hugo. The 
Arapaho-Cheyennes are members of the 
Columbia Memorial Church (Presby- 
terian, U.S.A.), Colony, Oklahoma. 
There was a pageant, tribal dances, and 
songs. Accompanying the visitors was 
the Colony church pastor, the Reverend 
Joseph Whitt. 


Anniversaries and Events 


®@ An unusual Christmas service is that 
sponsored annually by the Presbytery 
of Pittsburgh Westminster Fellowship. 
Called the “United We Sing” service, 
the program was presented December 3 
by 250 young people from Westminster 
Fellowship groups in the presbytery. 
The service marks the beginning of the 
Christmas season for Pittsburgh Presby- 
terians. Included were both native and 
foreign Christmas music, carols in which 

e@ congregation joins in the singing, 


December 9, 1950 





and a candlelight recessional by the 
choir. 

The entire program is planned by 
youth and directed by Dale S. Alexy, 
a freshman student at Carnegie Tech 
who is studying for the ministry. 


@ The City Temple Presbyterian 
Church, Dallas, Texas, celebrated its 
100th anniversary the week of Novem- 
ber 19 to 26. An historical pageant, 
“We Would Be Building, and a service 
of sacred music were features of the 
observance. Pastor Harry Sarles; Presi- 
dent Charles J. Turck of Macalester 
College, St. Paul, Minnesota; and 
President Robert Worth Frank of Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary in Chie- 
ago, Illinois, spoke at special services 
held during the week. 


@ Members of the Palm Desert Com- 
munity Church in Palm Desert, Cali- 
fornia, laid the cornerstone Thanksgiv- 
ing Day for their unique, glass-walled 
church. The entire eastern side of the 
church is of glass, affording a sweeping 
view of the desert and distant mountain 
ranges. The large west window looks 
out on the twin mountain peaks, San 
Jacinto and San Gorgonia. Started last 
March, the wooden framework of the 
building has been completed and the 
outer facing of desert stone is now be- 
ing added. 

The service Thanksgiving Day 
marked the second anniversary of out- 
door services. Last season the church 
held meetings in the stables of the 
famed Shadow Mountain Club. Dr. 
John Robertson Macartney, pastor 
emeritus of the Palm Springs Presby- 
terian Church, inaugurated this new 
church in Palm Desert’s rapidly grow- 
ing community. 


@ The Mariner’s Club of the Muscon- 
etcong Valley Presbyterian Church, 
Hampton, New Jersey, was honored 
by ladies of the church at a special 
banquet this fall in return for a favor 
the club performed. 

For over a year, men in the club and 
their friends have spent every Tuesday 
evening digging out the basement of 
the chapel, building a cement floor and 
walls, installing fixtures, and decorating 
the interior. The basement is now used 
for Sunday church school classes. 


@ This week in South Dakota, the 
United Churches of Hot Springs (Pres- 
byterian, Baptist, and Methodist) cele- 
brated the thirtieth anniversary of their 
federation. The anniversary celebra- 
tion included a ground-breaking cere- 
mony for a new building, for which 
$100,000 has been pledged. Presby- 
terian membership is around 140. Pas- 
tor is the Reverend E. Paul Hovey. 
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Operates with a simple, 
silent kerosene burner 


® Keeps food fresh 

®@ Preserves medicine and vaccines 
®@ Has no motor to wear 

®@ Operates at low cost 


For years modern Servel Kerosene Re- 
frigerators have been serving mission- 
aries in remote areas throughout the 
world. Its freezing system operates with- 
out using moving parts. There’s no ma- 
chinery to wear or break down. That’s 
why Servel lasts longer . . . gives years of 
dependable, worry-free refrigeration. 
Servel makes plenty of ice cubes. And 
it’s easily adapted for either household or 
medical use. For prices and descriptive 
folders, contact your mission board in 
the United States. 
ee, EE | KEROSENE RANGES... 
s With the modern features 
— of current gas and electric 
ranges. Three top burners 
for cooking .. . two for 
} boking. (Length: 4544". 
———~ Heigat: 40". Width: 23",) 
+ Distributed exclusively by 
Ey Servet. 





KEROSENE REFRIGERATOR 





Servel, Inc., 20 Pine St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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Equipment Gone, But Korean University 
Will Reopen 


Classes at Chosen Christian University in Seoul, 
Korea, will start again this month, according to latest 
reports. President emeritus Horace H. Underwood, 
Presbyterian missionary who was permitted to return 
to Seoul recently, reports that, although damage to 
the campus buildings is extensive, the faculty is slow- 
ly regathering and making plans to reopen the Uni- 
versity. Two faculty members—the librarian and ene 
other professor—“were taken north (along with 
others) by the Communists,” Dr. Underwood writes. 

In his list of the damages, Dr. Underwood says 
that the roof and upper floors of Stimson Hall are 
completely wrecked, that Underwood Hali—named 
for Dr. Underwood’s father, the founder of the Uni- 
versity—has two small holes in the tower and two 
large holes in the roof, patched with aluminum as a 
temporary measure. In the Hankyum dormitory, all 
glass is smashed and must be replaced. Fortunately, 
heating plant and wiring inside the building seem to 
be fairly well intact. 

Even more serious than building damage, so far 
as resuming classes is concerned, is the disappear- 
ance of science apparatus, typewriters, and all other 
such equipment. 

Guerrilla activities, Dr. Underwood writes, con- 
tinue even on the outskirts of Seoul, and there is no 
transportation, lights, or phones. But, he continues, 
the spirit of the Korean people is good, courageous, 
and patient. They are trying to “build again from 
nothing, with nothing.” 


Health for Pastors in Europe 


During the first nine months of this year, more 
than 550 ailing clergymen and lay workers in Bul- 














William Haddad, a Christian Arab, is telling these 
youngsters what the Bible means today in Palestine. 
Now studying at Biblical Seminary in New York, he 
has been a Sunday school teacher and religious edu- 
cation director for the Synod of Lebanon and Syria. 


Overseas Reporter 


garia, Hungary, Poland, Romania, and Yugoslavia 
have received medicine and medical help through 
the World Council of Churches. The funds for this, 
provided in part by the Presbyterian U.S.A. Church, 
were administered through the World Council's de- 
partment of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refu- 
gees. Medicine was provided for 400 clergymen and 
workers at their homes. Another 122 were able to 
spend from four to six weeks at the Council's rest 
home in Switzerland, and forty-seven more had 
longer periods of treatment in sanatoria for tubercu- 
losis and other diseases. 


One Church Becomes Twenty at Elat, Africa 


After his recent visit to the Camerouns in Africa, 
Frank Laubach, of each-one-teach-one literacy fame, 
stated, “The Elat mission has had a greater influence, 
since the first church started in 1902, than any other 
mission I have seen in the world.” 

The first church in the Presbyterian mission station 
at Elat in the French Cameroun started with a con- 
gregation of four women and two men. As the mis- 
sion work progressed, the church attendance reached 
30,000 per Sunday and eight consecutive services 
were needed to accommodate all the worshipers. 
Then the congregation was divided into twenty 
churches so that worshipers would not have so far 
to walk to the services. But the Elat church is grow- 
ing again; attendance now averages between 2,500 
and 3,000 each Sunday. 


Board Secretary Flies to Meeting in India 


J. LeRoy Dodds, Presbyterian Foreign Mission 
Board secretary for Pakistan and India, left New 
York by plane October 31 for India. There he will 
attend the meeting of the General Assembly of the 
United Church of North India and will deal with 
vital administrative issues in the mission work in 
India and Pakistan. For many years, Dr. Dodds 
served as a representative of the Presbyterian Board 
in India. 


Letters from Japan Say Thanks 


Girls at the Hokuriku School, Kanazawa, Japan, 
have recently written personal letters to the presi- 
dents of all the women’s Presbyterials in the U.S.A. 
The letters tell about school life at Hokuriku, but 
they also say thank you for the new school buildings 
the girls will have soon. The new facilities have 
been made possible because more than fifty thousand 
dollars have been received from American Presby- 
terian women as Opportunity Gifts for 1950. Hokuri- 
ku, the only Christian School for girls on the west 
coast of Japan, was in need of repairs even before 
the war. As of November 1, $56,554.64 had been 
contributed toward the total of $200,000 needed to 
repair the school, 
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Dark Madonna 


The meaning of Christmas occurs again in this true story of a children’s play 


NE WINTER a few vears ago when 

the world seemed a rather disillu- 
sioning place, I felt as if 1 should al- 
most like to tear Christmas week from 
the calendar. Then came a Christmas 
miracle, which gave the blessed season 
back to me with a meaning it had never 
had before. 

I looked up from my typewriter one 
morning to see Bessie standing at the 
door of my study. Bessie is plump and 
ebony-colored, gold-spectacled; and her 
voice was meant for singing babies to 
sleep. She cooks for us on week-days 
and teaches the Primary Class in her 
church on Sunday mornings. Her small 
granddaughter, Olive Belle, is a member 
of the Primary Class. 

“Missus Goldie,” she hesitated, creas- 
ing her snowy apron at the corner, “our 
church is having a Christmas program 
next Thursday night. My children are 
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giving a pageant, and we can invite our 
white friends. If you think you and Mis- 
ter Hugh would like to come, we'd be 
mighty proud to have you.” 

“We'd love to come, Bessie,” I an- 
swered. It was not my first visit to the 
little white-painted church. 

At seven o'clock on Thursday evening 
my husband and I were seated on the 
second row of seats reserved for the 
white friends. A wire has been stretched 
across the platform end of the church. 
and a curtain of white, pinned-together 
sheets screened the preparations. There 
was a busy rustle behind the curtain, 
punctuated by the footsteps and loud 
whispers of children. 

The little church was soon filled. A 
musician seated at the miniature organ 
just outside the curtain called us to 
order with the strains of “It Came Upon 
A Midnight Clear.” The pastor wel- 


comed us, made a short prayer, then 
turned the program over to Bessie and 
the children. And Bessie, bearheaded, in 
her dark dress with the white collar, 
stood up and said simply: 

‘The Primary children have been 
learning about Christmas, about Joseph 
and Mary and the Christ child, about 
the shepherds and the wise men. They 
have learned to sing the songs of Christ- 
mas, and they are going to act out the 
Christmas story tor you.” 


Tue CURTAINS were drawn back by 
two small boys in Cub Scout uniforms. 
The stage was dimly lighted. Three 
young shepherds lay asleep on the 
ground, their crooks beside them. There 
came the sound of music, and a star of 
golden cellophane hanging by a wire 
from the ceiling was lighted. The shep- 
herds pushed up from the ground, 
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In times of disturbance, the Bible 


contains our best reassurance. 


Today, many find the richness of the 


ancient Scriptures more clearly revealed in this 


contemporary translation. 





THE COMPLETE BIBLE. The Smith-Goodspeed Also 


version is the only modern Bible that contains 

the Old and New Testaments and the fourteen 
books of the Apocrypha—so important to a true 
understanding of the Gospels. A pure, beautiful 
translation into our American language, 
presented in large type and permanent binding. 


$4.00 at all bookstores. 


THE BIBLE (Smith-Goodspeed) . Old 
and New Testaments. Popular edition. 
$3.00, 

THE NEW TESTAMENT (Good- 
speed). Popular edition. $1.25. 

And 15 other editions. Write for free 
descriptive circular. 


The University of Chicago Press * 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 














Jhuthentic Bible Stories in Ecautsful Full Color 


Here is an outstanding new series 
of superb Filmstrips— Biblically ac- 
curate, beautifully produced, and 
priced within reach of every bud- 
get! Authentic costuming, settings, 
Awe-inspir- 
Ideal for Sunday 
Schools, Released Time Classes, Va- 
cation Bible School, etc. 


and characterizations. 


ing beauty. 


Concordia Filmstrips are most reasonable priced at only $5.00 each 


Audio-Visual Aids ervice 


5 . 





CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 


3558 


PRESENT 


Typical Subjects Include: 





Je 
The Crucifixion and Burial of Jesus 
The Resurrection 
When Jesus Was Twelve 
Solomon, King of Israel 
the Little Maid 
Three Men in the Fiery Furnace 
The Birth of Jesus 
Our Planned Production Schedule will 
keep you supplied with a steady flow 
of additional subjects, suitable for 
continuous use in a year-‘round pro- 
gram. Write for list of subjects now 
in production 


— Write us about these Filmstrips, 
or see your Denominational Book 
Store or Film Rental Library 

















YOU'LL FIND the audio and visual aids advertisements in Presbyterian 
Life helpful in planning your Sunday school and church programs. 
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OF VISUAL TEACHING 


FOR THE FLANNELBOARD 
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RISTIAN 


1514 NORTH THIRD ST., HARRISBURG, PA, 





PUBLICATIONS 


BIBLE CENTERED 
BRILLIANT COLORS FLANNELBLOT STOCK 


The reliable International Sunday School lessons 
prepared Quarterly, 13 to a quarter. No 
mounting Saves lime -unsurpassed in the Sun Jay 
School field. $2.25 a quarter. 
PUPIL ACTIVITY HANDWORK 

Used with Manual of Visual Teaching, keeps hands 
and minds busy with a variety of projects. 12¢ a 
quarter. 


TRUE TO THE BIBLE SERIES 


lessons 


After 72 years of constant use, this scriptural, 
spiritual exposition of the International Sunday 
School lessons is stil! the favorite in thousands of 


Sunday Schools. Quarterlies for Teachers, Adults, 
Shut-ins, Seniors, Intermediates, Juniors, Young 
People. 


Send for Samples Today — 10¢ 
INC. 














rubbed their eyes, and looked with won- 
der at the star, then at each other. 
Above their shining faces were turbans 
of white towels, and their bare feet 
were dark below gay bathrobes. Again 
they looked at the star and pointed in 
wonder; then they fell upon their knees 
and put their hands together in prayer. 


Oor FROM THE WINGS came 2 taller 
figure draped in white, with white mus- 
lin wings and a halo of gold above her 
dusky head. The kneeling shepherds 
lifted their faces as the angel spoke, 
“Fear not, for behold I bring you good 
tidings of great joy. For unto you is 
born this day in the city of David a 
Savior, which is Christ, the Lord.” 
The shepherds arose, and from the 
wings on either side came a bevy of 
small angels to join them. They sang to- 
gether—small angels, shepherds, and tall 
angels, in ringing young treble voices, 
“Ii Came Upon A Midnight Clear.” 


Wares THE Cus Scouts pulled apart 
the curtains for the last scene of the 
pageant, we saw in the center of the 
stage a crude little box, and within it a 
doll lying on a bed of hay. Beside the 
cradle knelt a little madonna with « blue 
scarf over her head. Joseph stood beside 
her, a small, serious Joseph in a striped 
bathrobe, his arm resting about her 
shoulders. The shepherds came, and 
then the wise men led by the tall angel. 
The dark face of the litthe madonna was 
earnest and gentle, and a bit frightened 
by the crowd, just as the face of the 
young mother may well have been, cen- 
turies ago. She lifted the baby and held 
it in her arms. 

The baby was a doll—a white-faced 
doll. But there was nothing incongruous 
in the scene. The faces of the children 
were lanterns bright with faith as they 
sang Away In A Manger and Sweet 
Little Jesus-boy. 

Here was something beyond a cello- 
phane star and a cradled doll, some- 
thing that spread from the children to 
the audience. All of us arose and joined 
spontaneously in the singing of the be- 
loved Christmas songs. 

Surely the One to whom the songs 
ascended was glad. 


W E WALKED nome, Hugh and I, word- 
less for a long time. Then I spoke. 

“You know Raphael’s madonnas had 
Italian faces.” 

“Yes. And Murillo’s were Spanish.” 

“Do you remember the dark madonna 
in the church in Mexico City?” 

“The Lady of the Guadeloupe? Of 
course.” 

Suddenly we found ourselves hun 
ming, “It Came Upon A Midnight 
Clear.” The ever-recurrent miracle 
Christmas had come again to our hearts. 
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RADIO AND TY 


“Pastoral Calling By Television” 


By CLAYTON T. GRISWOLD 


Milton A. Galamison, devoted 
young pastor of the Siloam Presbyterian 
Church in Brooklyn, has discovered how 
to use television for some of his pastoral 
calling. For two years he has appeared 
frequently on “Morning Chapel” of the 
Dumont Television Network (Channel 
5. weekdays, 9:15 to 9:30 A.M.) The 
following is his witty and penetrating 
description of his experience, given in 
a speech at the recent planning dinner 
of the Presbyterian Radio and Tele- 
vision Department. —C.T.G. 

Dr. Leslie Weatherhead of London 
once arrived quite early to fill a speak- 
ing engagement at a _ neighboring 
church. Finding the doors not yet 
open, he went into a pub opposite the 
church to get out of the rain. I am 
sure he would want me to make it clear 
that he went in only to get out of the 
rain—to get nothing else. Needless to 
say, this preacher, with collar turned 
round, was the object of questioning 
stares from some of the church people 
who observed his coming out, But in- 
side somebody had made an interesting 
remark, Pointing to the church across 


the street, a fellow said to Weather- 
head: “If the likes of you came in here 

bit oftener, perhaps the likes of us 
would come in there.” I found this il- 
lustration, where I had filed it away 
some time ago, under the heading: “The 
Church—Has Become Too Respectable” 
—too respectable, shall we say, to in- 
vade certain restricted areas where lost 
people most need to be sought and 
saved. 

Through the medium of television, 
the pastor, at last, has an unprece- 
dented opportunity to call everywhere, 
anywhere, and in many places at the 
same time, Not only is television car- 
rying us into places where we other- 
wise might not go, we are only fair to 
realize that it is also carrying us into 
places where people wouldn't have us, 
were it not for the novelty of the tele- 
vision medium. For just as people were 
quite happy to listen to any indescrib- 
able noises by earphone, during the in- 
fancy of radio, they are content today 
to watch many programs whose attrac- 
tions will wane as television progresses. 
I do not say this to cast a negative re- 
flection on religious broadcasting. I do 
say it to emphasize the opportunity, 








Milton A. Galamison conducts his “Morning Chapel” from television studio (above). 
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MAAS CATHEDRAL CHIMES & CARILLON 
SYMPHONIC CARILLON 
CELESTE _ VIBRACHORE 


MAAS 
HARP 
CHRONOBELL 


VIBRACHIMES 
MONOBELL 





po 9, 3015 Guilin 
los Angeles 39, Calif. 











PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 

Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 

Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1637 Tee etn 1858 
COx SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


New Modern Convalescent Home 


*« = in Suburban Phoenix ‘Arizona's Valley of the Sun"’, 
under management of l’resbyterian Church- Sponsored 
+. Institution. Ambulatory, non-tubercular cases accepted 
Opening this fall. Registered Nurse in attendance at 
Religious, 
$35.00 








* all times. Excellent Medical Staff available 
*% Educational, Recreational Vrograms. Rates 
* = weekly in semi-private room 

+ For further information address 
* H. F. Hancox, Superintendent 
7 
* 


THE DESERT MISSION, INC. 
9112 North 3rd Street Phoenix, Arizona. 


ASSISTANT MINISTER | 


Preferably man of mature years. 

His chief responsibility will be 

| pastoral work. Must be Presby- 
terian. Pension and manse. 
Those interested should write to 
DR. ARNOLD H. LOWE 

Westminster Presbyterian Church, 

















Minneapolis, Minnescta. 
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Chancel Alterations — Pews 
Altars— Altar Rails 
Church Woodwork 


Ossit CHURCH FURNITURE CO 


Since 1867 J ANESVILLE. WISCONSIN 








12 types of space-saving steel racks 
for wraps, vestments and choir robes. Both 
stationary and portable types in sizes to fit 
any space or capacity requirement. 
Also racks with low adjustment 
for primary depart- 
ments and complete 
checkrooms. 

Write for 

¥ Bulletin 
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VOGEL - PETERSON CO. 


624 So. Michigon Ave., Chicago 5, til 














Fine materials, beautiful work, 

pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 

samples on request. State your 

needs and name of church. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 

1114 South 4th St Greenville, tl. 


ELECTRIC 
ORGANS 


for Small Church 
or Chapel 


Other models as low 
as $75. Write for 
catalogue on all these 
organs. 
We can also supply 
you with stained 
glass and church fur- 
niture of all kinds. 
Free Catalogue. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 8, Mass. 











at $870.00 

















RAISE FUNDS 


The easy COVETTES way—with SHULTON’S 3 
favorite perfumes. OLD SPICE. FRIENDSHIP’S 
GARDEN and DESERT FLOWER. Volunteer work- 
ers can raise substantial sums for their church 
at all affairs. parties. and other special events 
Excellent repeat item with constant source of 
income. TAX FORMS. Write for details now. 


STUART-CHASE CO. North Bergen, N. J. 
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RADIO AND TV 


| which is ours, to reestablish contact 


with millions of people who, for some 
reason or another, have allowed the 


| light of religion to go out in their lives. 


Unless the approach to religious televi- 
sion is evaluated with this in mind, it is 
my feeling that we have completely 
missed the boat. The pastor who sits 
before the television camera is going 
into church homes. But he is also going 
into homes where only some are 
churched, and into unchurched homes. 
He is going into living rooms where 


| people are indifferent toward religion 


and into those where listeners have bit- 
ter antagonisms against the church. He 
is going into taverns, though fortunate- 
ly he will not be seen entering or leav- 
ing. It all adds up to a demand for real 
salesmanship and skill, not to be mini- 
mized. And in our effort to present 
Christ to people, we are not doing a 
representative job unless we use the fac- 
tors involved to the best advantage. 
They are three: television itself, the 
pastor himself, and the message itself. 

First of all, television makes pos- 
sible the pastoral call, projecting the 
pastor into the living room of the home. 
Unless the clergyman has held worship 
service on some battlefield, he is apt 
to find the disturbances of the studio 
very distressing, quite contrary to any 
other environment in which he ordinar- 


ily speaks. 
In the Studio 


The minister, who is accustomed to 
having his words of wisdom heard by 
thirsting churchgoers on the pew’s edge, 
comes into the television studio. Sooner 
or later, the director, if he can be found, 
asks to time the message; and when the 
minister begins to impart his words of 
eternity the director walks off to some 
other business. When the message is 
ended he comes back and says: “That's 
But he doesn’t mean the mes- 
sage because he hasn’t even heard it. 
He means the time. Or he may say 
that the message is too long, leaving 
the clergyman to ponder over which sa- 
cred sentences might be stricken. Dur- 
ing the actual broadcast, somebody may 
be moving a piano not ten feet away, 
and some ladies may be preparing a 
food demonstration along the wall. It’s 
a very difficult atmosphere in which to 
make a pastoral call. Fortunately, those 
on whom the call is being made are not 
aware of the distractions unless the 
speaker makes them aware. It means 
that the minister must bring his atmos- 
phere with him. 

In short, although the minister is 
making a person to person pastoral call 
on one end, he himself is in the midst 
of a tremendous commercial enterprise. 
The studio is alive with activity, the 
workers are under great strain, the time 


is given free. We can make every- 
body’s job easier by doing our own well. 
For it can be that the director and cam- 
eramen will look forward to the pastor's 
coming, feeling that he really has some- 
thing of importance to say. And they 
will provide a warm, appreciative, vis, 
ble audience which can make the pas- 
tor’s performance a pleasure. 

The second factor is the pastor him- 
self. He will determine whether or no; 
he is well received. A door-to-doo 
salesman may have a very worth-while 
product to sell. But if he, himseif, 
makes an unfavorable impression, peo- 
ple will slam doors before looking into 
the value of his product. We can't 
bring Christ to people who are tuned 
to another channel. 


Warmth 


Once in my life | had the experi- 
ence of judging a scholarship oratorical 
contest, in which two young men made 
equally brilliant speeches. After the 
first contestant spoke, however, | had 
the feeling that something was missing, 
though I couldn't quite realize what it 
was until the second contestant spoke. 
He put warmth and charm and person- 
ality into his message. This made the 
difference, sold the message and won 
the contest. 

If we, who are being seen while 
broadcasting, have good news to tell, 
we ought to look like it. We should 
strive to allow neither slavery to the 
manuscript nor an unpleasant counte- 
nance to divide us from the audience. 
As much as possible, everything should 
be said with conversational ease and at- 
tention. The fact that people of long 
motion picture and radio and stage ex- 
perience like Bob Hope and Hedy La- 
marr showed visible signs of nervous- 
ness in first television appearances, indi- 
cates that it is a task not to be under- 
estimated. Although it might be re- 
marked that Hedy Lamarr made a bet- 
ter appearance being nervous than the 
most perfectly composed clergymen | 
ever saw. It is my feeling, that if we 
object to the term showmanship, we 
must at least accept the fact that tele- 
vision calls for good theatre. If a cler- 
gyman refuses to employ the best dra- 
matic techniques, he should also refuse 
to use this medium which demands 
them. 

The final factor involved here is 
the message itself, for the message will 
determine whether the minister is in- 
vited again. Following a broadcast in 
1949, a clergyman of another denom- 
ination said to me, “You know, if ! 
were on that program I'd like to explain 
to people the various vestments we 
wear.” Now this would be fine if the 
ladies were going to feature cassocks 
and chasubles in this winter's fashions. 
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But with millions of people hunger- 
ing and thirsting for words of hope in a 
world falling apart, one might better use 
fifteen minutes to help people under- 
stand themselves and the world and its 
God—not vestments. 

Another clergyman of the same de- 
nomination recently gave an excellent 
talk on the Dumont television network 
which illustrates what I mean. He be- 
gan with a question: “Do vou believe 
in immortality?” He then went on to 
tell about some people who did. And 
when he had finished, he lett you feel- 
ing that immortality is not such a far- 
fetched thing after all and perhaps you 
believed in it whether you realized or 
not. 

Other programs are demonstrating 
the most practical things. The content 
of the message is of paramount impor 
tance. We are not going to get pre- 
mium time on television. We cannot 
afford to buy it; no network can afford 
to give it to us. This means that we 
shall broadcast curing the less desirable 
hours of the day when people have 
other things to do. There is no reason 
why a mother should not want to listen 
to Morning Chapel while bathing her 
baby. It simply demands, on our part, 
that the message have a high audio val- 
ue which will make it worth listening 
to even though the listener is not free 
to view. I say this because in empha- 
sizing the visibility values of religious 
television, we may be apt to overlook 
the audio values. The church would do 
well to take notice. 


Waues ONE MAKES a pastoral call 
one not only discusses things of prac- 








Technicians, camera, microphone and a battery of lights make Milton A. Galam- 


ison’s television chapel a hubbub that requires concentration as well as poise. 
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vst mnonopolize the conversation, i, | OUR ADVERTISERS 
CAN HELP YOU 


short, it is my feeling that the coun- 

selling approach should be developed | 

and employed to the best of the min- + 
ister’s ability for television. The listen- 

ing is done in preparation. The broad- 
cast should actually bring the audience * 

: so ; ; a 
into the discussion. Using some words — ee 


Assistant, First Presbyterian 
Church, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
uses the advertising pages of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE to 
select suppliers of needed 
church furnishings and equip- 
ment, 


of Seward Hiltner regarding counselling 
us it affects preaching, the message 
should not be “moralistic, coercive, di- 
verting, non-accepting, non-understand- 
I might add “dog 
matic” to the list. It should be under- 
standing and clarifying. Certain dis- 
cussion techniques, questions, pauses, 


ing, nor confusing. 


‘Your advertisers should know” 
wrote Mr. Meyer “that the Pres- 
byterian Churches of America 
are turning to PRESBYTERIAN 
LIFE as a buyer's guide. The 
ads are a real service to us and 
over several years we have made 
numerous purchases from the 
advertisers.’ 


help the listener feel like a participant. 


W HEN THE CERTAIN lawyer asked Jesus 
about eternal life. Jesus said: “How 
And when Jesus had 
told the Good Samaritan narrative, he 
again left the decision to the listener: 
“Which now of these three thinkest 


readest thou?” 














thou was neighbor to him that fell | 
among the thieves?” 





In short. during | 


DE LONG 
~ CHAIRS ano TABLES 
A Size for Every Department 


a pastoral call, one gives the other 
fellow a chance to decide for himself 
how he feels about things. what is 
right and what is wrong. The new med- 
ium of television can benefit the church 
only to the degree that we regard it as 
an opportunity to make a pastoral call) ¢ 






and use the same approach we would > 
use were we sitting in the living room 1 IF 
of Mr. Jones. | speak, of course, of 
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NEWS OF YOUTH 


Nation-wide Youth Project 
to Start Next Month 

A project to enlist a million U.S. and 
Canadian Protestant young people in 
united Christian youth action was given 
final approval by the Board of Trustees 
of the International Council of Religious 
Education last month. 

The project will be inaugurated dur- 
ing National Youth Week, January 26 
to February 4, and will end in National 
Youth Week in 1952. It is sponsored by 
the United Christian Youth Movement. 

Entitled the “Call to United Christian 
Youth Action,” the project will seek re- 
newed commitment to Jesus Christ and 
the Church. Each person taking part in 
the Call will volunteer his services in 
evangelism and service projects on the 
local, national, or world level. Partici- 
pants will also give one dollar each to 
support new and expanded united youth 
activities in local communities and states 
and provinces in the United States, 
Canada, and other nations. 


Halloween Turnabout 
Helps UN Children’s Fund 

Members of the First Presbyterian 
and United Presbyterian Churches of 
Beaver, Pennsylvania, who were at 
home Halloween night were visited by 
an unusual horde of witches and gob- 
lins. 

Instead of coming for “tricks or 
treats,” the masqueraders were asking 
for money to send powdered milk to 
European children. 

Dressed as pumpkins, pirates, fiends, 
hoboes, and Spanish ladies, junior high 
students in the two churches were re- 
warded for their efforts with ninety dol- 
lars to send to the UN Children’s Fund. 

The project was started by the Junior 
High Westminster Fellowship of the 
First Church almost a month before the 
canvass. The young people studied the 
needs of European children and _pre- 
sented the project idea to the youth 
group at the United Church. After 
church one Sunday, the two groups took 
the names of people willing to con- 
tribute, and visited those homes on 
Halloween. 


New World Student 
Service Group Planned 

A new organization to aid students 
throughout the world is in the process 
of formation in Geneva, Switzerland. 

It will replace World Student Relief, 
an agency set up in Geneva in 1945 
with the cooperation of Protestant, Ro- 
man Catholic, and Jewish groups to give 
emergency aid to students in war-dev- 
astated countries. World Student Relief 
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has terminated, but most of its con- 
stituents have pledged support of the 
new organization. 

The new organization may be known 
as World University Service. In addition 
to relief undertakings, it may promote 
mutual contacts among students in 
various countries to develop good will 
and understanding. 

Statutes and by-laws have been 
drafted and a formal announcement of 
policies and plans is expected soon. 


Grove City Students 
Aid Japanese Girl 

A Japanese girl is studying at Presby- 
terian-related Grove City College in 
Pennsylvania this year on a scholarship 
provided by members of the school’s 
Christian Service League. 

Money for the scholarship was given 
to the students at churches where they 
had held worship services. Shortly after 
the war, the League began sending gos- 
pel teams to churches within fifty miles 
of the college, and by 1948, had twelve 
teams made up of musicians and speak- 
ers. All money received was placed in a 
special fund which the students decided 
last year should be used to bring a for- 
eign student to the campus. 

The League notified the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions that it would 
pay the tuition and a portion of the 
rooming expense of a foreign student. 
The Board chose Miss Marika Okajima 
ot Tokyo, Japan, as the recipient of the 
scholarship and agreed to pay any addi- 
tional expenses. Miss Okajima entered 
Grove City in September. 

The Japanese girl’s home is in the 
suburbs of Tokyo, and she is one of a 
family of five, of which she is the only 
professed Christian. 





Marika Okajima and Grove City Chris- 
tian Service League officers Fllwood Car- 
ey, Richard Cookson, and Ruth Harker. 





The Christian Service League is the 
Grove City organization for students in- 
terested in Christian service. It has al- 
most a hundred members. 


Protestant Fellowship To Be 
Formed in Armed Service 


An_ interdenominational Protestant 
fellowship for young people in the 
armed services will soon be formed by 
the General Commission on Chaplains. 

The idea was approved by the Com- 
mission last month at its semi-annual 
meeting in Washington, D. C. Dr. 
Luther Wesley Smith, executive secre- 
tary of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion, was appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee to draw up specific plans for the 
group. 

The fellowship will conduct work 
similar to that which various church 
youth groups carry on in civilian life. 

“It will provide a new tool for chap- 
lains, although its use would be purely 
optional in the case of each chaplain,” 
said Thomas A. Rymer, director of the 
General Commission. 

“Many chaplains have felt the need 
for organized fellowship activities, but 
have hesitated to use those denomina- 
tional organizations with which they are 
most familiar for fear of being accused 
of plugging their own denomination. 
This will provide the answer.” 


North Dakota Synod Acts 
To Support Presbyterian College 


A solution to the mounting financial 
dilemma of church-related liberal arts 
colleges has been proposed by the Pres- 
byterian Church in the Synod of North 
Dakota. 

At its fall meeting, the Synod voted 
unanimously to raise about $10,000 a 
year in churches throughout the state 
for the cause of higher education in 
North Dakota. 

Each church will add together last 
year’s total of receipts for current ex- 
penses and for benevolences, take five 
per cent of that figure, and add it to the 
annual higher education budget. Such 
action will mean an annual contribution 
of about $10,000 for Presbyterian-re- 
lated Jamestown College in Jamestown. 

Some presbyteries have already con- 
curred unanimously in the action. A few 
churches have already included quotas 
in their annual budgets, and one church 
has already sent its check to the college. 

Jamestown will also receive support 
from women’s organizations in Presby- 
terian churches in North Dakota. A 
number of Presbyterian women’s groups 
have agreed to refurnish one or more 
rooms in the boys’ dormitory. It will 
cost about $400 to refurnish a room. 

“So far as I know, no group of 
churches in the Presbyterian persuasion 
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The Basic Beliefs of Christianity 


By CHAD WALSH 


Y DAILY TOIL is teaching English 
at Beloit College, and any college 
professor who goes to church and is 
known to be friendly to Christianity is 
certain to be plied with questions. In- 
dividual students seek him out, to ask 
how he can possibly believe what he 
apparently believes. These inquirers 
are usually sincere skeptics, often high- 
ly intelligent ones, and they will not 
be satisfied with facile answers. They 
want to dig to the bottom of what they 
call “this religion business.” 

For some time I have been wishing 
there were a series of short books I 
could give to such inquirers, to explain 
the basic beliefs of Christianity (of 
which most students are profoundly ig- 
norant) and to show that the beliefs 
make extraordinarily good sense. Up to 
now I’ve depended pretty heavily on 
C. S. Lewis’ books, which are fine for 
some students, but seem too witty and 
even frivolous to the more solemn sort 
of reader. At last the Oxford University 
Press has come through with four slen- 
der volumes which are as close to being 
ideal as anyone could ask. Not only will 
they be invaluable to anyone dealing 
with students, but they should be use- 
ful in schools of religion and all sorts 
of discussion groups. 

The series consists of a three-volume 
“primer of Christianity” and a supple- 
mentary volume. The books can be 
purchased separately, but anyone deal- 
ing with inquirers and _ fence-sitters 
should own all four. The first, The Be- 
ginning of the Gospel, by T. W. Man- 
son (124 pages, $1.50) gets at the 
essence of Christianity in a hurry. Pro- 
fessor Manson first discusses the Jewish 
expectation of the Messiah, and then 
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shows how Christ both fulfilled and 
modified the messianic hope. The main 
part of the book is a new translation 





into very modern English of parts of 
the Gospels (especially Mark, which is 
usually considered the earliest), togeth- | 
er with a running commentary. Part I of 

the series thus serves a double purpose: | 
it presents the core of Christianity—the 

role of Christ—and also whets the read- | 
er's appetite for the Bible. 

Part II is The Furtherance of the 
Gospel, by R. W. Moore (84 pages, 
$1.75). This is the best brief Church | 
history I have come across. It moves 
swiftly and surely from the apostles 
to the modern ecumenical movement. 
No one reading this book can fail to 
gain some glimmering of the fact that 
the Church, for all its divisions and hu- 
man weaknesses, is the creation of God 
and has a unique history in human | 
affairs. | 

Part III, The Truth of the Gospel, by 
G. B. Caird (168 pages, $1.75) takes | 
up the standard arguments against 
Christianity—the “conflict of science and 
religion,” etc.—and in very simple lan- 
guage shows the logical fallacies in most 
of them. After these preliminary skirm- 
ishes, the author goes on to give an out- 
line of basic Christian belief, in which 
he treats the doctrines more in the 
fashion of systematic theology than did 
Professor Manson. The tone of the 
hook is good-natured, even urbane, and | 
Professor Caird carefully distinguishes | 
between essential belief and minor ones | 
which are matters of legitimate con- 
troversy. 

The supplementary volume, The Gos- 
pel and Modern Thought (216 pages, 
$2.00), is written by Alan Richardson, 
Canon of Durham, England. Canon | 
Richardson has recently become known 
through his more massive work, Chris- 
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By 
Bishop Oxnam 


The Church 


and 
Contemporary 
Change 


A compelling challenge for 
the Church to take a positive 
stand in this changing world 
and meet ideological threats 
to our democratic and Chris- 
tian way of life. Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam’s understand- 
ing of the world crisis and the 
present international situation 
enables him to write with 
clarity and persuasive force. 
$2.50. 


at your bookstore 
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Covering the International 
Uniform Sunday School Lessons 


Broadman 
Comments 


lol 


by 
R. Paul Caudill 





$2.00 


@ Each lesson in Broadman Com- 
ments includes the presentation of 
the Bible material, notes on the 
lesson passage, lesson interpretation, 
lesson outline, and lessons in life. 
A book for purposeful Bible study 
and for more constructive teaching. 
Teachers, class members, preachers— 
all will find practical and satisfying 
help in Broadman Comments. 


Broadman Comments Ranks at the 
Top of Expositions on the Sunday 
School Lessons. 


at Your Bookseller 


Broadman Press 


Nashville, Tennessee 














Enrich your 
life with 
these important 
new Oxford books 





The Oxford American 
Prayer Book Commentary 


An authoritative commentary on the 
American Prayer Book, by the Rev. 
Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. With com- 
mentary pages and pages of The 
Prayer Book alternating throughout 
the book, this non-technical volume 
is of great value to all who would 
know more about the origins, doc- 
trines and richness of the Prayer 
Book. 1100 pages, $10.00. 


The Historic Faith 
and a Changing World 


by the Rev. W. Norman Pittenger, 
S. T. D. An eloquent warning against 
our modern complacency in Christian 
assumptions . . .“‘we need to be chal- 
lenged by a ‘straight’ gospel.”” The 
author writes of modern concepts 
and modern problems in a forceful 
and fascinating way. 196 pages, $2.50. 


A Primer of Christianity 


A brief, basic and systematic course 
on the real essentials of religious 
knowledge. These books provide the 
information every Christian should 
have in order to build a richer life. 
Volume 1: The Beginning of the 
Gospel, by T. W. Manson, D. D. 124 
pages, $1.50. Volume 2: The Further- 
ance of the Gospel, by R. W. Moore. 
184 pages, $1.75. Volume 3: The Truth 
of the Gospel, by the Rev. George B. 
Caird, Ph. D. 182 pages, $1.75. Sup- 
plementary Volume: The Gospel and 
Modern Thought, by the Rev. Alan 
Richardson. 216 pages, $2.00. 


Render to God. 


by J. Spencer Kennard, Jr., Ph.D. A 
fresh interpretation of the whole 
attitude ot Jesus to His Messiahship 
and the Roman state. An able, timely 
book for intelligent laymen, the clergy 
and scholars. 164 pp., $3.00. 


The Bible from Within 


by A. G. Hebert, D. D. The real 
meaning of the Bible, what the Biblical 
authors were trying to say to the men 
of their day. A fresh, new approach! 
208 pages, $2.25. 
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tian Apologetics, as one of the ablest 
intellectual defenders of Christianity. 
Here he writes from a more philosophic 
viewpoint than the three other men. 
His book will be especially useful with 
unusually mature students and faculty 
members—as well as with anyone else 
who prefers to approach Christianity 
along the pathway of philosophy. 

To turn to a different sort of book— 
Hyatt Howe Waggoner’s The Heel of 
Elohim (235 pages, $3.00, University 
of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla- 
homa) makes fascinating reading for 
anyone interested in modern poetry. 
Professor Waggoner, an outstanding lit- 
erary critic whose viewpoint is that of a 
Christian, analyzes six American poets 
and shows how their work deals with 
problems of religion, science, and hu- 
man values. Robinson Jeffers is re- 
vealed as a poet who has missed great- 
ness because his dehumanized worship 
of nineteenth century science narrows 
the scope of his writing; Robert Frost 
emerges as an excellent poet, but one 
who has limited himself by a strategic 
retreat from ultimate questions. New 
light is also thrown on the other poets 
treated here—Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son, T. S. Eliot, Archibald Macleish, 
and Hart Crane. This is one of the 
freshest and most vigorous books of po- 
etic criticism in a long time. 


In Brief 


Mabel Louise Robinson, The Deep- 
ening Year (Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia, 247 pages, $3.00). A simple 
story, simply and movingly told. The 
plot concerns the efforts of a family to 
live, on a much reduced income, at 
their country place, after the father’s 
eyesight begins to show signs of failing. 
The book will remind you of Rose 
Franken’s Claudia and David stories, 
but somehow is more credible and 
pitched on a deeper note. 

Harry L. Golden and Martin Rywell, 
Jews in American History (Henry Lewis 
Martin Co., Charlotte, N. C., 498 pages, 
A valuable reference book, 


| tracing the lives of individual Jews in 
| America, and showing the outstanding 





contributions made to American civili- 
zation, it includes many biographical 
sketches. It is unfortunate that this use- 
ful book is priced so high. 

W. Norman Pittenger, The Historic 
Faith and a Changing World (Oxford 
University Press; New York, 181 pages, 
$2.50). A clearly written criticism of 
both liberal Protestantism and “neo- 
orthodoxy,” and a plea for what the 
author calls dynamic orthodoxy, which 
would combine both viewpoints. 

Lindsay Dewar, An Outline of New 
Testament Ethics, (Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 280 pages, $3.00). One 
of the few books on Christian ethics 
that have come my way lately, and an 





Alan Richardson 


excellent one. The author shows the 
New Testament provides a more detailed 
guide to morality than we realize. 
Theodore O. Wedel, The Christian- 
ity of Main Street (Macmillan, New 
York, 112 pages, $2.00). A hard-hit- 
ting and brilliantly written book de- 
scribing the vague Golden Rule human- 
ism which passes for Christianity with 
many people. The contrast between it 
and historic Christianity is sharply 
brought out. Canon Wedel makes a 
very impressive case for his belief that 
“the Christianity of Main Street” must 
evolve back into genuine Christianity, 
or else serve as a way-station toward 
some form of demonic totalitarianism. 
Clyde Lemont Hay, The Blind Spot 
in American Public Education (Mac- 
millan, New York, 110 pages, $2.00). I 
wish this book were better written and 
more clearly thought out. Mr. Hay does 
a good job in showing the crying need 
for religion in the public schools, but 
his suggested remedies are not very 
precisely stated. At least, the book may 
serve to arouse discussion of a problem 
which cannot be evaded forever. 
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By NATALIE HEEBNER 


A, THE CHRISTMAS SEASON approaches, 
with its vearly quickening of faith and 
charity, its renewal of family traditions, 
we suggest for the family sharing the 
large hospitality of the Yuletide fire 
several new Christmas books. One 
which deserves more than a little men- 
tion is a new anthology just published 
by Prentice-Hall, The World’s Great- 
est Christmas Stories, price $5. 

This 450-page volume of thirty-nine 
stories from twenty-three countries in- 
cludes a Christmas carol from each 
country represented. Eric Posselt has 
collected and edited this impressive 
work of American and European tales, 
fourteen of which were translated es- 
pecially for this book. Particularly re- 
vealing are the characteristics of the 
different peoples as we read about their 
Christmas traditions and customs. This 
collection includes the famous Dickens 
classic, A Christmas Carol, O. Henry’s 
Gift of the Magi, and among others of a 
lighter vein, Canadian Stephen Lea- 
cock’s The Errors of Santa Claus. This 
last is a charming tale about a mix-up 
of Christmas gifts which should bring 
sheepish grins from young and old alike. 
Two well-known stories of the Christ- 
mas tree, by Hans Christian Andersen 
and Christopher Morley, will especially 
delight voungsters. 


Deep spirituality and simplicity of 
the peasants are characteristic of stories 
the Balkan countries. Notable 
among this group, and which 
speaks particularly to children, is Which 
of the Nine? a moving tale of a poverty- 


trom 
one 


stricken shoemaker who refuses to give 
up one of his children to a rich bachelor 
who the 
youngsters. The short Czechoslovakian 


offers to rear one of nine 
story, Babicka, is a delightful one of a 
typical family reunion and Christmas 
customs in that country. 

the 


strict observance of tradition and em- 


From Germany, stories reveal 
phasis on material things, in wealthy 
as well as poor families, with a humor- 
ous side presented by Peter Rosseger 
in The Carpenter's Christmas. Other 
comic relief is provided in the Bulgarian 
tale, The Christmas. 
Russian tales by Gorki, Dostoevsky, and 


Chekhov are essentially tragic. Tolstoy. 


Commissioner's 


however, presents a happier solution in 
his tale of the lonely shoemaker, who 
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finds solace by actually carrying out 


the gospel admonition he has been read- | 





| 


ing so diligently. Pathos, mingled with | 


humor, is dominant in the French sto- 
ries, including a delightful satire by 
Alphonse Daudet on the Abbe saying 


masses at Christmastime, with _ his 


thoughts primarily concentrated on the | 


bountiful feast awaiting him. The Scan- 
danavian tales are sad, and this group 
includes Selma Lagerlof’s legend of the 
Christmas rose. An appealing Belgian 
The Triptych of the Three 
Kings, who are a beggar, a shepherd, 
and an eel-fisher, with the 
lending humor to a grave situation. And 
others—from Italy, Spain, Switzerland. 
and Ireland—make up what is truly a 
most valuable treasury of 


tale is 


narration 


Christmas 
classics. 


Christmas Without Johnny. Mac- 


millan, 230 pages, price $2.50. This | 


latest novel by Gladys Hasty Carroll is 
a moving, penetrating study of a shy, 
misunderstood boy. Particularly  di- 
rected to adults, Mrs. Carroll’s story 
takes place during a busy week or so 
before Christmas. The author's ability 
to portray the reactions of Johnny's 
highly sensitive and imaginative nature 
is particularly commendable, and a suc- 
cessful understanding is finally estab- 
lished, primarily through the boy’s ex- 
perience at a church school. 


Ten Days of Christmas. Macmillan, 
266 pages, price $2.50. This Christmas 
story by the English author, Gladys B. 
Stern, concerns a group of 
and close friends who are assembled at 
an English manor for their first peace- 
time Christmas in eight vears. Centered 
around the traditional presentation of 
a play by the children, this book gets off 
to a lively start. After a series of quar- 
rels, not without humor, it takes the 
famous actor of the family and original 


relatives 


aspiration for the play to finally bring 
off a 


But peace and good will, and above all 


not-too-successful dramatization. 


a new spirit of generosity, reign in the | 


Maitland family at the end of the holli- 
day: and Miss Stern has presented a 
charming story. Her characterization of 
the young people is particularly appeal- 
with considerable wit 
has achieved remarkable 
insight into their problems. No less in- | 
teresting are the adults, who also get | 
involved in disagreements. This heart- | 
warming story is strongly recommended 


ing, and and 


humor she 


for enjoyable holiday reading. 
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Presbyterian Life in the waiting 
room gives spiritual comfort to the 
patients who visit your doctor or 
dentist. 


Presbyterian Life gives the student 
away at school another link with 
the ‘home folks’ throughout the 


year. 


Presbyterian Life in the town li- 
brary gives everybody an oppor- 
tunity to learn about the advance 
of Protestant Christianity. 


Your church magazine is good 
reading: whole families gain from 
aT -Maal-veliietilelalwm-teliielale] (Maoh d=) a4 
age of world-wide and local 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 321 S. 4th St., 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. 
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IS A HOLY DAY 


Not Just Another Holiday 


What Gift Is More Fitting Than Your Church Magazine? 


Church news, informative feature 
articles, the abundance of photo- 
graphs. Children love the story 
page. Movie-goers, radio listen- 
ers, book-readers watch the re- 
views of their favorite entertain- 


ments’ 
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Two dollars sends 25 fortnightly 
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into someone’s home or offic 
and the spirit of giving lasts a 
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Question: From California: Will 
you explain please what we mean 
when we say, “I believe ... in the 
Church?” 

Answer: Those who framed the 
Apostles’ Creed were attempting to 
formulate and conserve the theology of 
the New Testament, so let us look at 
the New Testament for the answer to 
your question. The most common word 
for the Church, in the New Testament, 
is ecclesia. To Greek ears, this would 
mean the people of God united for 
common action. When the Greek- 
speaking Jews of Alexandria translated 
the Old Testament from Hebrew into 
Greek, the Septuagint, they chose 
ecclesia as the word for the “congrega- 
tion of Israel.” The early Christians 
thought of themselves as belonging to 
the community of Israel. In Paul's let- 
ter to the Galatian churches, he re- 
ferred to “the ecclesiae of Judea which 
are in Christ” (Galatians 1:22), in con- 
trast to those ecclesiae which did not 
accept Christ as Messiah. As time 
went on, the Christians began to doubt 
that those who continued to persecute 
the followers of Christ could really be- 
long to the true people of God, so they 
made a distinction between “the Israel 
according to the flesh,” and “the Israel 
according to the Spirit.” The Church 
constituted the true Israel, “the Israel 
according to the Spirit.” It was com- 
posed of both Jew and Gentile (Gala- 
tians 6:15, 16; Romans 4:9-13). Not all 
of those physically descended from 
Abraham really belong to Israel (Ro- 
mans 9:6). The New Israel is com- 
posed of men of faith, regardless of 
race. 

As with the Israel of the Old Testa- 
ment, so with the Israel of the New; 
they were to separate themselves from 
he evil ways of the world, to live lives 
purity and holiness. (Isaiah 52:11; 
ézekiel 37:27; Jeremiah 31:1; Il Corin- 
thians 6:14-7:1). Impurity of life cut 
men off from membership in the eccle- 
sia. 

The Church is also often referred to 
as the Body of Christ. Every believer 
in Christ was regarded as a member of 
this Body. The members might have 
very different capacities and functions, 
but all were united by faith in Christ to 
make a living organism empowered by 
faith for service. When one member 
suffered, all members suffered (I Corin- 
thians 12). The phrase In Christ Jesus, 
and similar phrases, occur in the Pauline 
letters more than one hundred and sixty 
times, bringing out this idea of being 
vitally related to Christ and under his 
control: “If any man is in Christ, he is a 
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new creature” (II Corinthians 5:17). 
The nature of the man has changed, and 
his outlook on life has changed; he now 
has the mind of Christ. Membership in 
a local church, or in a given denomina- 
tion, does not make one a new creature. 
The New Testament makes it clear, 
again and again, that if a man leads an 
immoral life, he is not a member of the 
body of Christ. If he is quarrelsome 
and contentious, if he covets honors for 
himself, he does not have the mind of 
Christ (Philippians 1:27-2:8). 

The Church is also looked upon as 
the fellowship of the like-minded. It is 
the mind of Christ that makes the 
Church one. This unity can never be 
accomplished by unified organization of 
the Church; it can only be achieved 
through unity of spirit and purpose. 
This comes through faith in Christ as 
Lord and Savior (Ephesians 4:13). 

The Church is also called the house- 
hold of faith, that is, it is a family, made 
up of people who believe in Christ. He 
is the unique Son, and it is God’s pur- 
pose to make all who believe in him 
like him in character (Romans 8:29). 
This family is just another name for the 
Church. Christ loved this Church, and 
died that it might become the Church 
glorious without spot or wrinkle in its 
garments, that it might be holy and 
without blemish in character (Ephe- 
sians 5:25-27). 


Question: From New Jersey: It has 
often occurred to me, and partic- 
ularly so when we have union serv- 
ices with other churches and recite 
the Apostles’ Creed in unison, when 
some say “I believe in the holy cath- 
olic church,” and others say, “in the 
universal Christian Church”; also in 
praying the Lord’s Prayer, when 
some say “forgive us our debts,” 
and others say, “forgive us our tres- 
passes,” that we ought to get togeth- 
er on these things. Why can’t we get 
together, when these terms mean the 
same thing? 

Answer: Before we can answer your 
question, we must define your problem. 
Certain Christian groups have given up 
the use of the word catholic, because 
they identify this word with the Roman 
Church. Therefore, they do not want 
the “tag” attached to them. As you 
imply, the word catholic simply refers 
to the whole Church, the Body of Christ. 
All who accept Christ as Lord and 
Savior are members of that body. Since 
the phrase, “the holy catholic church,” 
is established by centuries of usage, it 
seems to me preferable to any substi- 
tute that we can make. I see no more 
reason to surrender the word catholic to 
the Roman Church than to surrender 
the cross to their exclusive use. Both 
belong to the heritage of the whole 


Church of Christ. 

In regard to the Lord’s Prayer: the 
Greek word is debt, not trespass. Tyn- 
dale translated it trepasses, and that 
translation has come down through the 
Bishop's Bible into the liturgy of the 
Anglican Church and the Methodist 
tradition. The Reformed Churches have 
followed the Geneva Bible and the A.V., 
which translate it debts. The churches 
of the Episcopal tradition accepted the 
A.V., but kept in their liturgy the earlier 
translation, trespasses. 

I can not tell you why we do not get 
together on such matters, for I can not 
explain the quirks of our human minds. 
I know several situations where two 
U.S.A. Presbyterian churches are in the 
same town, neither being strong enough 
to have a vigorous program of their 
own, and yet they refuse to unite. In 
one case, these two churches have called 
the same pastor, but will not worship in 
the same building, although the build- 
ings are in sight of each other. The 
pastor must have two separate morning 
services for each little group. I can not 
tell you why people do things like this, 
except that they live too far from the 
Lord to be much influenced by his mind 
in such matters. 


Question: From New Jersey: Is it 
customary to extend to Protestant 
ministers a fee when they visit a sick 
individual over a long period of 
time, weekly for five or six years; or 
when they devote a number of 
hours in one visit to bring spiritual 
understanding and enlightment to a 
sick person? 

Answer: Such services, as you men- 
tion, are a natural part of a minister's 
pastoral care of his people. The true 
pastor, also, feels this responsibility for 
those who are not members of his own 
parish, especially for those who have no 
church home. 

In cases where the minister is put to 
considerable expense in rendering such 
service, if the family is able to reim- 
burse him, or his congregation provides 
him with expense money for such serv- 
ices, it is right and proper for him to 
accept it as expense money. That is 
something very different from a fee 
charged for services. I know one pastor 
who had the sad experience of seeing 
one of his members sent to prison for 
questionable financial dealings. To call 
regularly on this man over a period of a 
good many years, the pastor had to 
drive considerably more than a hundred 
miles for each call. If he received a 
penny, I never knew it. His compensa- 
tion was seeing the man completely re- 
stored in character, in the respect of the 
community where he made his mistake, 
and to a positive life of service t0 
others who get on the wrong road. 
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CHIP’S RIDE 


By RITA PUTTCAMP 


— AIRPLANE RIDE was his birthday 
present. Chip’s heart thudded as he 
was strapped in. Then the pilot revved 
up the engine until the noise hurt. The 
plane began to bump down the field. 

Soon a tree slid under them, and 
Chip peered down at toy cattle and 
little houses and cars like ants on the 
far-away earth. 

“Like it?” shouted the pilot. 

Chip nodded hard. 

“Want to fly it yourself?” 

“Me?” squeaked Chip. 

The man smiled. “Take that wheel,” 
he said. 

Speechless and shaking a little, Chip 
took the second little steering wheel. 
Then as the pilot told him what to do, 
Chip flew the little yellow airplane. 

Finally, the pilot took back the con- 
trols. 

“Good,” he said. 

And they did. 

Then they bumped down to the 
grassy runway where Dad was waiting. 

“I flew it myself,” Chip cried, tum- 


Loop-the-loop?” 
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bling out of the plane. “Did you see 
me, Dad? I was flying.” 

When they got home, Chip shouted 
from the car. 

“Mom! I flew the airplane. Wait till 
I tell Dave.” 

And Miss Hughes, his third grade 
teacher. He thought about Dave and 
Miss Hughes listening while he told 
about flying the plane. 

Next morning he told Dave. “I flew 
an airplane yesterday.” 

Dave laughed. It wasn’t a 
laugh. 

“Last week you said there was a bur- 
ied treasure in your back yard,” he said. 

Chip got cold and still inside. 

“That was different,” he faltered at 
last. “This really happened.” 

“It’s another lie,” said Dave. 

“It’s true,” Chip shouted. “You ask 
my Dad.” 

“Your Dad'll say it’s a lie, too,” Dave 
said. 

And just before school started, Dave 
told Miss Hughes. 

“Chip says he flew an airplane yes- 
terday.” 


good 


Miss Hughes looked at Chip. 

“Did he?” she asked. Chip’s heart 
sank even lower. Miss Hughes didn’t 
believe him either. 

Of course, he had told her he'd 
found one hundred dollars and was 
going to buy his mother a fur coat 
for Christmas. 

Emptiness lay in Chip’s stomach. 
It was his own fault. He had told stories 
that weren’t true. But when he told the 
stories, they seemed true. He could 
almost see the green bills he said he 
had found and the old map showing 
the location of the treasure in the back 
yard. 

Now, when he had a wonderful and 
exciting true story, a story better than 
any he could make up, no one believed 
him. 

“Tll never tell another story again,” 
he promised himself, trying to keep 
from crying. “Never!” 

At recess, Miss Hughes stopped him. 

“Tell me about flying the plane, 
Chip,” she said kindly. 

But Chip couldn’t say anything. Not 
anything. Tears came into his eyes. 

“Wasn't it true?” she asked. 

Chip nodded. 

“Don’t cry, Chip,” she said, and she 
walked away. 

When everyone was in his seat again, 


“ Miss Hughes announced, 


“Chip, will you tell the class about 
flying the airplane yesterday?” 

Dave snickered. Miss Hughes 
frowned. 

“My brother was Chip’s pilot,” she 
said. “Chip did fly a plane yesterday. 
Tell us, Chip.” 

Slowly, Chip stumbled to his feet. 

“I got to go up for my birthday pres- 
ent,” he said. He couldn’t look at Dave. 
“The pilot asked me if I wanted to fly 
the plane, and he told me everything to 
do. I looped-the-loop. . . .” 

They were all listening, believing 
him. 

No one would know. No one could 
find out. . . 


N O ONE BUT CHIP. And Chip had said 
he wasn’t ever going to tell stories 
again. 

“No,” said Chip firmly, “I didn’t loop- 
the-loop. That was a story, and I’m not 
going to tell stories that aren’t true any 
more. The pilot looped-the-loop. Not 
me.” 

There was a whisper of envy and ad- 
miration in the room. 

“That was wonderful, Chip,” said 
Miss Hughes, smiling. 

Did she mean flying the airplane 
was wonderful? Or telling the class he 
wasn’t going to tell stories any more? 

Telling the class was just the first 
part. Keeping the promise would take 
all his life. But if he felt this good... . 

“The trees and houses and cars 
looked like little toys. .. .” 
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Westminster Gift hae gull 


EVERYONE ON yvOuUR LIST 


Give a Leather Bible 
THE WESTMINSTER 
STUDY EDITION OF THE 
HOLY BIBLE 


Durably bound in black Morocco leath- 
er, attractively gift boxed. $19.50 


FAMILY BOOK 
OF FAVORITE 
HYMNS 


$4.95 
sar, aust 


pot ” 


by Arthur Austin 


“This new book brings you the hymns 
Americans love most—the words and 
music to more than 100 of the great 
and ageless songs of worship and 
thanksgiving. Profusely illustrated in 


color. 


VEST, POCKET 
OR HANDBAG 
TESTAMENT 
$3.75 


Here is a New Testament with 
Psalms of the true vest pocket size. 
Printed on America’s thinnest, most 
opaque India paper, “Micropake”. 
Bound in genvine leather, red un- 
der gold edges, gift boxed. 


BETTER 
HOMES 
AND 
GARDENS 
STORY 
BOOK 


$2.95 


Here are 50 stories and poems chil- 
dren of all ages and times have 
loved—A. A. Milne, Rudyard Kip- 
ling, Joel Chandler Harris and many 
other distinguished authors are rep- 
resented. With 600 colorful illus- 
trations. 


ME TO 
PRAY 
by Bill and 
Bernard 


Martin 


$1.00 


Illustrated in full color, this beautiful 
and inspiring book of daily devotion 
stories opens up a new world of prayer 
for children and helps parents answer 
the question: “How can | teach my 
children to pray?” 


Solve your Christmas present 
problems now. Order your 
gifts from the Westminster 
Book Store nearest you, and 
see how much fun Christmas 
shopping can be. 


Westmiuster 
Book Stores 


Witherspoon Building....Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


156 Fifth Avenue 
8 South Dearborn Street......Chicago 3, Ill 


315 South Broadway..los Angeles 13, Calif. 
234 McAllister Street..San Francisco 2, Calif. 


New York 10, N.Y. 


HERE 
| STAND 
A Life of 
Martin Luther 


$4.75 


by Roland H. Bainton 
This authoritative, dromatic biography 
interprets the experiences, the work, 
the writings, and the lasting contribu- 
tions of Martin Luther, the monk who 
initiated Protestantism. 


THE 
DARTMOUTH 
BIBLE 
$7.50 


Edited by Roy B. Chamberlin 
and Herman Feldman 
The King James Version edited for all 
readers regardless of faith or church 
connection. Designed to be read, en- 
joyed and understood by everyone. 


GREATEST 
STORY 
EVER TOLD 


Deluxe Edition 


$5.00 


by Fulton Oursler 
This beautiful and magnificently il- 
lustrated gift edition of “the most 
inspiring best seller of our times” 
re-creates what happened during Je- 
sus’ life as recorded by the Apostles. 








